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Tile after tile after tile. A tough, slow job... 
but a good one. And now there’s time to relax with 
the full-bodied flavor only one cigarette delivers. . . 

This. ..is the 
L a M moment. 

RICH, RICH L 6 M 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




Over 6,000 Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
guarantee their service work. 

And now make paying for it 
a little easier. 



know that one 


thing that makes some owners unhappy is having 
to pay cash for service work. So Ford Motor 
Company and over 6.000 participating Ford 
and Lincoln-Mercury dealers have done 
something about it. 

Starting now. they'll let you charge repair 
bills on five major credit cards: Master Charge. 
BankAmcricard. American Express. Carte 
Blanche. Diners Club. 

In the car repair business, these dealers are 
the only new car dealers with a plan to accept 
all five nationally. 

They’re good for almost anything you need. 
Repairs, parts, rentals, and more. 

Giving credit where credit is due is one more 
way to help us meet our goal: No unhappy 
owners. Here arc some others: 

“We fix it right the first time, or 
second time." Over 6.000 Ford 
and Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
now guarantee service work 
lor 90 days or 4.000 miles, 
whichever comes first. 

If their repair or replace- 
ment fails in normal service 
within that period, it will 
be fixed free of charge. Parts and labor. 

A Service Report Card. Attached to your serv ice 
bill, you'll find a report card. It’s the dealer’s way 


of finding out what he’s doing right. 

And what needs to be improved. So far. 
these dealers have received 
275.082 report cards. 94' . 
of these cards show that 
owners arc satisfied with 
the service work done on 
i their cars. 

\ If you have a problem — see your dealer. ( Most 

problems end right there.) If it’s covered by the 
new car warranty, it will be fixed free. If not. 
you foot the bill. In either case, you get a first- 
rate job. And now' you can charge it if you wish. 

We know that sometimes a problem can’t be 
solved at the dealership. Then you or the dealer 
should get in touch with the Ford Customer 
Service Division. 


FOR THE ADDRESS OF THE 
FORD CUSTOMER SERVICE 
DIVISION OFFICE NEAREST 
YOU CALL TOLL FREE: 
800 - 648-4848 
IN NEVADA 1-800-992-5777 


Write them and describe your problem. A Ford 
Customer Service representative will contact 
you quickly. And he’ll work with you and the 
dealer to try to straighten things out. 

If you want information about our cars and 
trucks or anything — Write: Ford Motor 
Company Listens. Box 1973, The American 
Road. Dearborn. Michigan 48121. 

Let us know what’s on your mind. 

We listen better. And we’d like to prove 
it to you. 

Our goal: 

No unhappy owners. 



...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 







Safeco saved 
Chester Calvert 
$56 on his car 
insurance. 


Safeco has long been Known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough drivers are 
aware of just how competitive Safeco's 
prices are. 

The answer is very. 

Chester Calvert (Policy #K554313) saved 
$56 the first year. Maybe we can do the 
same for you. To find out, call your local 
independent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how competitive Safeco’s prices 
are. The odds are pretty good you'll find 
our cost is lower than what you're cur- 
rently paying. Your Safeco agent is in the 
Yellow Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your 
car, home, health, boat, ■■ 

business, life, and 

everything else wlIHlWa 

you value. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 
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Next week 

WHAT DO Bench, Unitas, 
Frazier, Revson, Laver. Killy 
et at. have in common? They 
arc taking part in a sort of 
decathlon to decide who is the 
world's best athlete — sort of. 

RACE DRIVERS dream of the 
perfect circuit, but it took 
Jackie Stewart to design the 
master plan for a dream course 
that might well turn out to 
be all things to all motoring. 

BROADWAY'S BEST this 
season has to do with sport, 
and now comes David Storey’s 
disturbing play,- The Changing 
Room. An exclusive excerpt, 
plus Storey’s own thoughts. 
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Meet a friend. 


At New York Life, we meet 
most new policyowners through 
our old ones. Significant? 


You have to think highly of something to rec- 
ommend ittoa friend— a restaurant, a movie, a book. 
And when it comes to a personal service, something 
as basic as life insurance, most people are even more 
reserved with their recommendations. 

That's why, at New York Life, we think it is 
highly revealing that most of our business came last 
year from men and women introduced to our Agents 
by existing policyowners— and from existing policy- 
owners themselves who returned for additional life 
insurance. 

Since we wrote our very first policy 128 years 
ago, we've acted on the principle that excellence of 


service is thesurest way to secure people's confidence 
and trust. 

We've placed special stress, too, on the careful 
selection of men and women of integrity and ability 
to serve as New York Life Agents. 

Maybe that's why over seven million people 
depend upon us today for life insurance protection. 

Why not find out what so many people see 
in us. Talk to your New York Life Agent. 

Next thing you know you'll be intro- 
ducing him to a friend. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Lite Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue. New York, N Y. 10010. Lite, Group and Health Insurance. Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR HEARING 
FOR $200. 


Sometimes high fidelity people lose 
sight of what it’s all about: Sound. 

The ultimate test of any piece of 
high fidelity equipment is what you 
hear. 

That’s why, of all the statements 
made by equipment reviewers about 
our Garrard Zero 100, the most 
significant were these: 

“Using identical virgin records, 
and virgin styli in identical good 
cartridges, the Zero 100 on occasion 
sounded markedly ‘crisper’ than 
other turntables.” Rolling Stone. 

"A listening test proves to bring 
new life to many records, noticeably 
reducing distort ion on the inner 
grooves.” Radio Electronics. 



“From about 7 in. diameter to 
runout, the Zero 100 delivers 
considerably less distortion and 
greater definition than with the 
same pickup mounted in a standard 
arm. The improvement in sound 
quality is notably impressive.” 

Elementary Electronics. 

"The articulated arm of the Zero 
100 produced less distortion, and 
therefore greater definition, on 
high-level, musically complex 
passages, from the inner grooves." 

Hi-Fi Stereo Buyers ' Guide. 

That’s what reviewers actually 


heard when they tested the first 
automatic turntable with Zero 
Tracking Error. This is, to our 
knowledge, the first time a 
turntable has been given credit for 
making records sound better. 



Cartridges and other components, 
yes. But never a turntable — until the 
Zero 100. 

By this time you probably know 
how we achieve Zero Tracking Error. 
The principle of the articulating arm, 
continually adjusting the angle of 
the cartridge so it is always at a 90 
tangent to the grooves, is a simple 
one. But the ingenious engineering 
and the development of the precision 
pivots to make the principle work, 
took several years. 

But enough from us. Let’s go back 
to what the reviewers say about the 
Zero 100. 

“It probably is the best arm yet 


offered as an integral pail of an 
automatic player." High Fidelity. 

“All of these features combined 
into one automatic turntable make 
news, even though some are found on 
other units. Only in the Zero 100 are 
they all put together." Audio. 

When A udio talks about “all of 
these features” they’re referring to 
such things as our magnetic 
anti-skating, variable speed control, 
illuminated strobe, viscous-damped 
cueing, 15 vertical tracking 
adjustment, patented Garrard 
Synchro-La!) synchronous motor and 
our exclusive two- point record 
support in automatic play. 

But all of this gets back to our 
original point. It is the sound that 
makes the difference. After all, a 
$200 record player should give you a 
really meaningful difference. And 
the high fidelity experts agree that 
people who own a Zero 100 will hear 
better than people who don’t. 

If you’d like to read the reviews in 
full detail, we’ll send them to you 
along with a complete brochure on 
the Zero 100 and the Garrard line. 
Write to: British Industries Company, 
Dept. B153, Westbury, N.Y. 11590. 

GARRARD 
ZERO 100 

The only automatic turntable with 
Zero Tracking Error. 

Mlg. by Plessey Lid. Disl. by British Industries Company 
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We don't know how many people 
amuse themselves by poking under 
rocks along the Hudson River, but one 
who does is Senior Writer Robert H. 
Boyle, indulging his latest obsession. 
This is the study of Plecopiera , and 
the reason Boyle is into stone flies is 
that he is a demon flytier, among oth- 
er things — namely, a lecturer, the au- 
thor of several books, including The 
Hudson River: A Natural and Unnatural 
History, the definitive work on that sub- 
ject. and a fisherman and conserva- 
tionist of fearsome vigor. Also a bot- 
tomless pit of facts. For this magazine 
Bob has written on everything from 
corruption in boxing to pro football 
to pigeon racing. This week he turns 
to dogs, and his account of the West- 
minster Kennel Club show begins on 
page 26. 

Although the star at Westminster 
was a white standard poodle, Boyle pre- 
fers sporting breeds and is the owner 
of a Labrador named Argus — which, 
naturally, he trained himself. "I can't 
learn enough about dogs generally," 
he says. “I'm always collecting books 
on them." Boyle collects books on just 
about everything. By his own estimate 
he now has, in addition to that rap- 
idly growing section of dog literature, 
perhaps 1,500 books on natural his- 
tory and a collection of modern first 
editions. His private enthusiasms and 
the thoroughness with which he pur- 
sues them keep leading Bob into new 
fields. Once he decided he did not like 
any of the shrimp flies on the market 
and undertook to make his own. In 
the course of studying river shrimp he 
discovered that a Hudson species had 
been misidentified for years. The no- 
menclature has now been corrected, 
and the fiy that resulted from this re- 
search is known as the Boyle Shrimp. 
For years, when traveling, he has car- 
ried a flytying vise so that if an ap- 
pointment should be canceled he can 
be happily engaged in his hotel room: 
he has tied flics in the Plaza-Athenee 
in Paris and in a Tulsa hotel where he 



BOB BOYLE CONDUCTS A LAB CLASS 


lost one vise while doing a story on 
Oral Roberts — the college, the team 
and the man. He is currently corre- 
sponding with a fellow in New Mex- 
ico about the peccary and the suit- 
ability of its hair for flytying. 

His world, Bob says, seems to be 
one vast feathered, furred or hairy net- 
work. At the dog show he found him- 
self looking at the animals this year 
from a double point of view. To other 
experts the poodle Ch. Acadia Com- 
mand Performance might be simply 
best-in-show: to Boyle he was also 
best-in-show for Making Fuzzy 
Nymphs. (He also noted an Irish set- 
ter that looked promising for a new red- 
dish fly he has in mind, and the sight 
of Old English sheepdogs made him 
quiver.) 

“But for the purposes of flytying,” 
Boyle observes, “I'd really rather cov- 
er a horse show." Devon officials take 
note. If Bob shows up this spring they 
would do well to frisk him for scis- 
sors. Hi s current supply of horsehair 
was given him by a man he did a sto- 
ry on who happened to own a horse — 
now temporarily shorter of tail. 

L 
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BOOKTALK 

"Tha Glory Game" is soccer — and a new 
book finds the cost of glory comes high 

Dakl, lumpy-nosed Eddie Baily, assistant 
manager of the Tottenham Hotspur 
Football Club, stands on the sidelines and 
screams at his players, and the better the 
player the louder the screams. “Bloody inter- 
nationals,*' he cries. "Play for England but 
they won't play for us. GET MOVING! 
DON'T BLOODY STAND THERE! . . . 
Too much publicity. It's gone to his head.” 

Manager Bill Nicholson, a nonverbal old- 
timer with all the panache of a codfish fil- 
let, is slightly more restrained. . . mostly 
his shouts were sudden blurted-out oaths of 
panic and fury, burying his face in his hands. 

. . .” The team doctor, Brian Curtin, de- 
scribes Nicholson: "People keep on saying 
he's dour and callous and brutal but he's not. 
Underneath he's a soft bastard. . . 

Common to all the Spurs — players and 
coaches and doctor and directors and sup- 
porters — is the terrible pressure of profes- 
sional soccer, a game in which mistakes are 
hard to conceal and far more than money 
rides on every corner kick and tackle. Spurs 


captain Alan Mullery sees the tension in his 
quiet manager — “You just have to watch Bill 
before a match. His hands are shaking so 
much he can't hold a cup and saucer." A 
player is dropped, and he might as well jump 
from Lord Nelson's hat. “It was like getting 
stabbed when I lost my place," says Fullback 
Joe Kinncar. "You sec the ladsevery day but 
you're not part of them anymore." 

The club suffers from what once was called 
the New York Yankee Syndrome. The Spurs, 
one of England's finest teams, are expected to 
win every game, the players arc programmed 
to play errorless ball and the coaches are pil- 
loried if the club has the ruddy cheek to lose 
a match. Only perfection will do. 

Author Hunter Davies, who spends six 
months of each year as an editor of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times and six months writing 
such disparate works as his biography of the 
Beatles and The Rise and Fall of Jake Sulli- 
van, has rung the bell in The Glory Game 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London, £2.95). 
What a pity that the fluid sport called soccer 
is so alien to Americans, and the book will 
find small audience here. Davies spent a sea- 
son with the Spurs, on the field, in the com- 
munity bath after the match, in their homes 
and on the road. The result is a team biogra- 
phy that smacks in places of James Joyce's 
Ivy Day in the Committee Room and the best 


work of Arnold Bennett and Alan Sillitoe 
and Henri de Montherlant. Davies praises 
the Spurs and pities them — "They lead reg- 
imented lives, completely at the power of a 
manager who can ordain their every move- 
ment and trained by ex-players whose own 
playing lives were light-years away from the 
conditions of today.” He could have titled 
the book The Misery Game. But he notes that 
every player came to the scaffold willingly 
and quotes Mullery: "I've had 13 good years. 
I’ve had all the good times. ... I'd have 
been nobody but for football." 

And there are tasty rewards. Martin Oliv- 
ers, who has been reminded all season that he 
cost the Spurs a record £190,000, wins a 
match almost on his own, ramming in two 
stunning goals. Now he clomps into the 
dressing room and finds Eddie Baily, insulter 
and abuser extraordinary, braying, "What 
can I say? I can't say nuffink, can 1? You've 
knocked me out, Martin. I'm out for the 
count. I'm on the floor bleeding for a count 
of three and you're saying four, five, six, 
seven — out! Martin, what can I say?" 

What can we say to this fine journalist. 
Hunter Davies? We can’t say nuffink neither. 
He has knocked us out with one of the best 
sports books in years, and maybe the best 
book ever on soccer. 

— Jack Olsen 


It punches. 

It pivots. It sprints. 
It jumps. 

It's CBS Sports Illustrated. A magazine in motion. 

Thirty fast-paced minutes of in-depth features, interviews and 
incisive commentary from host Jack Whitaker. On what's happening now, and 
who's making it happen. 

Along with story updates and late breaking scores from CBS Sports. 

On the field, in the locker room and even in the front office, 
sports is tough; it's exciting and 
And that's what a real 
has to reflect. 

Try it on for size. 


‘Check your local paper. 
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BOOKS 

an exciting new 
expedition into 
America’s greatest 
adventure 

THE OLD WEST 



“...was on my Horse the whole 
night & it raining hard . . . 
There was one of our party 
Drowned today (Mr. Carr) 

& several narrow escapes & I 
among them ...Awful night... 
not having had a bite to eat 
for 60 hours . . . Tired ... Indians 
very troublesome... Found a 
human skeleton on the 
prairie today...” 

—Diary of a Texas cattle drive, 1866. 

Quoted in The Cowboys 


Lawmakers and lawbreakers . . . heroes and villains . . . shady ladies and 
psalm-singing preachers . . . the real people behind the legends you’ve been 
hearing about all your life— even more fantastic than the myths. 


rriMEi 


announces a lusty, rip-roaring new series. 


Here’s the true story of 
the old west 


S 

zjJ 



Abilene . . . Cheyenne . . . 
Dodge City . . . more than 
names, they were places — 
places that made magic around 
I the world. They still do. 
Wherever people crave adven- 
ture, invoke the spirit of the 
American pioneer or seek new horizons, they look to the history 
of the American West. To some, it’s a tale of raw courage against 
great odds. To others, it's a fable of heroes and villains. And to 
everyone, it’s where we escape to when we dream of 
breaking loose and breathing free. 

In a new series of books designed to give you a true 
picture of pioneer life, the editors of Time-Life 
Books have produced an epic story more excit- 
ing than any movie or TV Western. In The Old 
West, you will see the places, meet the people 


Yes, I would like to examine The Cowboys. Please send it to me for 
10 days’ free examination — and enter my subscription to THE 
OLD WEST. If 1 decide to keep The Cowboys, I will pay $7.95 
($8.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. 1 then will receive 
future volumes in THE OLD WEST series, shipped a volume at a 
time approximately every three months. Each is $7.95 ($8.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day. frec- 
examination basis. There is no minimum number of books that I 
must buy and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. 

If 1 do not choose to keep The Cowboys. I will return the book 
within JO days, my subscription forfuturc volumes will be canceled, 
and 1 will not be under any further obligation. 




you’ve been hearing about all your life. 

Only you’ll experience it all as it really 
was - the authentic, vividly detailed lives 
of great Indian leaders like Crazy Horse. 

Red Cloud, and Chief Joseph . . . infamous outlaws like the 
Daltons, the James Boys, and Bulch Cassidy . . . and those 
famous "ladies of ill-repute" like Lola Montcz, Squirrel Tooth 
Alice and Belle Starr. 

The series begins with The Cowboys: a comprehensive look 
at the real life of the real cow-boy — from his intro- 
duction as a young bumpkin looking for an inter- 
esting life in the West, down to his last trail and 
spree. You'll sec what he actually wore, what 
he ate, where he slept, 
how he worked, what he 
did for relaxation. You'll see 
him for what he actually was 
—an overworked, honest, girl- 
shy guy who moved 10 million 
cows and helped civilize the West. 

Cowboys loved to have their picture 
taken. And a good thing too. Because in- 
cluded in the 250 illustrations you'll find in 
The Cowboys, there's a gallery of spruced-up 
cowboys who had these pictures taken for 
"the folks back home" — never dreaming 

we'd be enjoying them today. * ' 

And when you see the extraordinary paintings, 
drawings, etchings, maps, newspaper clippings, 
posters, the treasures of archives and historical 
societies, your enthusiasm as a reader is sure to 
equal ours as publisher. 

\ \ That’s why we're offering you The Cowboys 

v f° r 10 days’ free examination. If you don’t 
love it, just return it without obligation. 
Mail the postpaid insert card today. If 
card is missing, use the coupon here. 




State. 






Among other volumes 
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HIGH. WIDE AND HANDSOME BOOKS 

Padded covers hand-rubbed for antique leather 
look, embossed in Western saddle design. 240 pages, 
some 250 illustrations. 8 'A" x 11”. 


BOOKS 





The new Century Regal is 
different from any other luxury car 
Buick has ever built. 

It's not as big. 

Except when it comes to 
flair. Then it's the youngest looking, 
acting, feeling Buick ever. 

With the quality Buicks 
have always had. And with solid 


engineering features you always 
expect in a Buick. 

Like Buick s unusual 
directional stability system called 
AccuDrive. A special time- 
modulated choke for quick starts. 
Computer selected chassis springs 
for consistent ride and handling 
Front disc brakes. 


All standard. 

Ano the available interior 
gives a level of luxury that matches 
the biggest Buicks built. 

The new Buick 
Century Regal. It's a 
different Buick. 

For a different 
life style. 



Wouldn’t you really rather 
have a Buick? 





SCORECARD 

Edited b> ROBERT W. CREAMER 


AN ATTACK ON THE CITADEL 

Not that they are likely to change the 
face of sport in America— or even in 
their own school district — but a group 
of parents in Maryland has mounted a 
stinging attack on the way scholastic 
sport is handled. A school board in How- 
ard County had proposed a revised ath- 
letic program that could, according to 
its critics, adversely affect things like in- 
tramurals and girls’ sports while increas- 
ing even further interscholastic compe- 
tition in the major sports. The parents 
came before the board in protest. 

“Interscholastic athletics are for the 
few. not the many,” charged Peter Wey- 
mouth. one of the objecting parents, 
“but it is possible to envision a sports 
program large and varied enough to in- 
volve all students." He argued that ac- 
tivities like gymnastics, tennis, golf, vol- 
leyball, swimming, table tennis and other 
such are “free from the risk of serious 
injury and can be enjoyed for many years 
after leaving school." 

A variety of minor sports, conducted 
on an intramural level, would "be ca- 
pable of generating excitement, devel- 
oping school spirit and contributing to 
the health and well-being of the stu- 
dents involved," whereas overemphasis 
on varsity sports, he said, leads to such 
aberrations as school involvement in 
noneducational areas — problems relat- 
ing to tickets, parking, concessions, ad- 
vertising for programs and the like. Wey- 
mouth particularly attacked football, 
asserting, "It is the only sport where se- 
rious injuries are anticipated — without 
disappointment. It is hard to reconcile 
the board's support of football with all 
its risks and very limited educational 
value." 

Another parent, Mrs. Angela Beltram, 
said, "There certainly is too much em- 
phasis on winning. Is working a boy to 
death physical education?" Weymouth 
agreed, saying, "A need to win has tak- 
en much of the fun out of high school 
sport." He said student athletes spend 


too much time under pressure, attending 
long practices after school, playing in 
weekend games, reporting for practice 
in summer well before the school year 
starts. And he questioned "whether 
team-oriented sports arc the best way 
to develop the physical skills of our high 
school students." 

The board said it would undertake a 
full review of the situation. 

CAR PLAYER 

One of the features of live telecasts of 
PGA tournaments is a nearest-lo-thc- 
pin contest on a specified par-3 hole. 
The golfer who puts his tee shot closest 
wins an automobile. During 1972, 30 cars 
were given away in such competition, 
and Jerry McGee won four of them 
(Tony Jacklin took three, but no other 
golfer won more than once). Because 
McGee failed to win a tournament dur- 
ing the year and finished far down in 
the money list, perhaps the PGA should 
create a new category to recognize Jer- 
ry’s unique talents, something like Year’s 
Leading Auto Winner. 

WILD BLUE 

There is no closed sector on football in 
Texas. Even now in February, during 
the no-man’s time between the last bowl 
game and the first spring-practice ses- 
sion, Texas coaches are up in the air 
over their annual recruiting race for out- 
standing high school players. It seemed 
for a time that a dogfight might break 
out over Odessa, home of five all-state 
players, but Darrell Royal of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and Emory Bellard of 
Texas A&M were merely coming to town 
in private jets at the same time. 

Each of the major schools has its own 
air force, so to speak, even Baylor, one 
of the smallest colleges in the Southwest 
Conference. Baylor Coach Grant Teaff 
has three private planes he can call on, 
plus another owned by the school. "In 
the 13 months I’ve been heie," says Teaff, 
“I’ve logged 300 hours in the air. In 


cine month I'll speak at 20 high school 
banquets and visit 80 prospects in their 
homes, practically all of them in dif- 
ferent cities. Texas is a unique recruit- 
ing sector. It's demanding and very 
competitive.” 

Most of the aircraft are provided by 
\vealthy alumni. "The athletic depart- 
ment could not handle the astronomical 
costs," says Jim Brock, assistant ath- 
letic director at Texas Christian. TCU 
has four planes at its disposal. "A pri- 
vate jet can burn up SI, 000 in fuel in a 
day. And then there’s the pilot's lime. 
But the planes are necessary, and every 
coach uses them. They save time, they 
let a coach go directly into the smaller 
towns. And the schools save money." 

DOWN AND OUT IN ENGLAND 

You may never have heard of a fighter 
named Harry Bart, a bantamweight who 
fought in England for 39 years begin- 
ning more than half a century ago. Harry 



is 70 now and proud. He claims he was 
knocked out a total of 650 times, and 
he would like to know of any fighter any- 
where who can match that record. The 
high point of his career was a 20-round 
bout in which he won the bantamweight 
championship of the county of Middle- 
sex, but the low spots are what he likes 
to talk about. "I have heard more peo- 
ple shouting, ‘Get up!’ than any other 
boxer living," he says. “I was the best 
customer at a hospital in Leeds, my 
hometown. Once I was in a coma for a 
fortnight.” 

All the blows through all the years 
have had small adverse effect on Harry. 

continued 
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Is tomorrow the morning 
you break the double-edge habit? 



Is tomorrow the morning when 
you stop to think: What good 
is a double edge if you can only 
shave with one edge at a time? 

Schick’s put both edges on 
your side. In the Schick Super II 
twin blade shaving system. With 
two Super Chromium blades 
locked in a replaceable cartridge. 

What one blade might miss, 
the other one gets. 

The new Schick Super II. 

Itk enough to make you break 
an old habit. 


Put both edges on your side. 
Schick Super II 


SCORECARD ronlinued 


“I was cast iron,” he says. "‘I wasn’t a 
defensive boxer and I had no fear," He 
even remembers, with considerable nos- 
talgia, a fight he had once outside the 
ring when a boxer named Cockney Sam- 
uels slammed Bart in the mouth because 
of a presumed slight. "That was a good 
punch,” says Harry wistfully. "1 enjoyed 
that." 

BRIDGE BAN 

Soviet authorities have dealt a Yarbor- 
ough to bridge players. According to 
the newspaper Sovetski Sport the board 
of the USSR Sports Committee has con- 
demned bridge as "having nothing in 
common with the Soviet system of phys- 
ical education and . . . socially harm- 
ful." In recent years bridge has become 
highly popular in the Soviet Union, and 
organized federations have thrived in Es- 
tonia and Lithuania with intercity com- 
petition. No more. Authorities say the 
formation of bridge clubs is "absolutely 
inadmissible." Indeed, playing bridge or 
any card game in public places, such as 
cafes, trains and even at the beach, is for- 
bidden, and anyone caught can be fined. 
Moscow commuters, take note. 

MORE ON LOSERS 

Only five miles from Piedmont College 
(Scorecard, Feb. 19), the school whose 
47 straight losses set a new NAIA bas- 
ketball record, is a small junior college 
called North Georgia Tech. North Geor- 
gia Tech has an 0-22 record. Just think: 
two teams in a five-mile area with a com- 
bined won-lost record of 0-69. Wait, 
check that. Piedmont later extended its 
streak to 50, so make it 0-72. And not 
very far away in Tennessee, Friendsvil/c 
Academy ended a 1 38-game losing streak 
by beating St. Camillus Academy 62-53. 
For Friendsvillc, it was the first win in 
six years. For St. Camillus it was the 
49th defeat in a row. 

UPBEAT NOTE IN PHILLY 

Not everything is bad in Philadelphia, 
despite W. C. Fields and endless jokes 
about Eagles and 76ers and the age-old 
traditions of last-place baseball teams. 
When the Philadelphia Teachers' Fed- 
eration strike closed schools this win- 
ter, it also shut down interscholastic 
basketball competition, an appalling 
blow to the city’s high school players, 
from whose ranks have come an im- 
pressive number of college and profes- 


sional stars. While striking and non- 
striking teachers, the mayor, the school 
board, newspapermen and other vocal 
commentators were trading accusations 
and accomplishing little, a man named 
Sonny Hill went quietly and effectively 
to work. 

There were plenty of schoolboy play- 
ers, even teams, sitting idly about. Hill 
rallied them around, lined up volunteer 
coaches, found suitable gymnasiums, ar- 
ranged for officials and schedules, even 
imposed a truce among warring factions 
in neighborhoods into which some play- 
ers were reluctant to go. The strike con- 
tinued, but so did organized basketball, 
which is of vital importance to the kids 
involved. Philadelphia may still be a los- 
er's town, but in Sonny Hill it appears 
to have a winner. 

FAIR EXCHANGE 

Two of the most renowned women ath- 
letes in Australia, far from being en- 
vious of each other, have decided to 
trade skills. Swimmer Shane Gould, w ho 
won three gold medals during the Mu- 
nich Olympics, likes tennis. Tennis star 
Evonne Goolagong. 1971 Wimbledon 
champion, likes swimming. So Shane will 
improve her serve with lessons from 
Evonne, who in turn hopes to correct 
what she calls "my sloppy arm action” 
by listening to Shane. Their mutual-aid 
program may continue in the U.S. Shane 
will be going to school in California, 
and Evonne expects to compete on the 
American tennis circuit before Wimble- 
don. Now if they can only find a court 
and a pool. 

A LITTLE GRASS S HACK 

Hawaii's tourist industry is up to its 
cars in crisis, but not for lack of vis- 
itors. It’s the other way around. Hotels 
on Oahu and most of the neighboiing 
islands are so overbooked that some 
tourists with confirmed reservations can- 
not get rooms. The situation is so se- 
rious — what good is it having people 
come to Hawaii if they can’t find a place 
to sleep? — that officers of the Hawaii Vis- 
itors Bureau called on Governor John 
A. Burns last week and asked him to 
issue an appeal to homeowners to take 
in roomless tourists. 

Such an overflow of visitors is un- 
precedented. In fact, a year ago there 
was even talk that Waikiki was badly 
overbuilt. What caused the sudden ef- 


florescence of travelers? "It was the Ha- 
waiian Open golf tournament," says 
Robert Herkes, hotel association pres- 
ident. The final round of the tournament 
was played on a blissful, cloudless day 
with temperatures hovering in the pleas- 
ant 80s. Live TV coverage beamed that 
splendid weather onto color sets all over 
the clou dy, damp, frosty, frigid U.S. 
mainland. "I'm certain,” Herkes says, 
“that the day after the tournament trav- 
el agents got thousands of calls from peo- 
ple who suddenly decided they'd like to 
visit Hawaii.” 

IF YOU DRIVE, DON'T BREATHE 

Those who sometimes feel aches and 
pains aiound the heart as they wrestle 
their 1967 Gaspers through rush-hour 
traffic should not attribute such evidenc- 
es of anginal pain to the stress and strain 
of expressway driving. According to an 
article in a recent issue of Medical Tri- 
bane , what causes pain in angina-dis- 
posed drivers is not the ordeal of driv- 
ing in traffic perse but the concentration 
of carbon monoxide spewed from the 
abundance of automobiles. The article 
indicated that the incidence of anginal 
pain did not rise even in heavy traffic 
when compressed, purified air w'as sup- 
plied during the journey. This probably 
means you can yell all you want at the 
guy in the next car, just as long as you 
don't inhale. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack Tillman, boxer, whose choirboy 
appearance belies his ranking as No. 7 
in the world in the welterweight divi- 
sion: "I like the rating, but it’s fun being 
the underdog. Guys would look across 
the ring and see my skinny arms and 
my scrawny chest and figure they had it 
made. I was sorry to see that look leave 
their faces." 

• Jake Staples, of Louisiana State's 
Board of Supervisors, on LSU’s appear- 
ances in the Sun and Bluebonnet bowls 
the last two seasons: "Every year we 
keep going to a minor bowl. If they 
have a Soybean Bowl next year, we’ll 
probably be in that." 

• Wayne Gibson, assistant athletic di- 

rector at Miami University of Ohio, kid- 
ding a fellow coach in a speech during 
a sports banquet: "He’s the only guy I 
know who wears two pairs of pants when 
he plays golf — just in case he has a hole 
in one.” eno 
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A noted authority on 
saving money 
talks about the 
GE lighting program for 
Mbit Disney ^brid. 

Millionaire Scrooge McDuck (standing in front of the 
“Electrical Water Pageant” at Walt Disney World) speaks his mind. 



“As the richest duck in the world (and, 

I might add, as a major stockholder), I, Scrooge 
McDuck, am naturally consulted on all 
financial aspects of Walt Disney World’s 
operation. 

“I was impressed when GE presented 
us with its lighting program, and I’m still 
impressed. I find the results highly gratifying. 
They have provided pleasant, cheerful, 
attractive lighting (which makes park visitors 
happy) and also helped us save money (which 
makes me happy).” 

We’re happy you’re happy, Mr. McDuck. 

Our lighting program for Walt Disney 
World is only one illustration of a rather 
ambitious scheme we have at GE: to give 
businesses all across the country the best 
possible lighting systems for the least 
amount of money. 

(It’s not altruistic. It’s economic. We figure 
if we can improve enough lighting systems 
and save companies enough money, they’ll 
come back to us whenever they need lamps.) 

If you’re a businessman reading this, we’d 
like to show you what we can do to improve 
your company’s lighting system. Update it. 

And maybe save you some money into the 
bargain. 

We think you'll be impressed. Scrooge 
McDuck was. 

And, after all, if we can impress a tough- 
minded old bird like him, we should be able 
to impress you. 

For more details, contact your local GE 
lamp representative, or write General Electric 
Lamp Business Division, Dept. C-304, 

N'ela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 

Ask how the General Electric 
Savings in Light Association can increase 
your profits one way or another. 



Sports Illustrated 


CENTER 


Hockey’s most conspicuous young stars in many a year have 
surfaced at center ice. Their talents are brilliant, their 
backgrounds varied, their futures bright by MARK MULVOY 
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A ; hockey's biggest flesh merchant. 
Godfather Sam Pollock of the 
Montreal Canadiens likes to settle any 
nagging personnel problems by making 
his friends these staggering offers they 
cannot afford to refuse. For almost two 
years now Godfather Sam has been in 
semi-desperate need of a center to re- 
place the retired Jean Beliveau. It’s not 
that Sam isn't doing O.K. with Jacques 
Lemaire and Henri Richard at center 
ice. You can’t fault first place. The thing 
is, Sam is a little greedy. He doesn’t 
want just any center, mind you, but a 
classic center. So, as the new season 
warms up. Pollock looks around, sees 
that the NHL has more fine young cen- 
ters — more potential Beliveaus — than 
any league this side of the Kremlin and 
signals for his telephone. 

He calls Keith Allen, the head of the 
Philadelphia family, and says he will give 
the Flyers five warm bodies and the juke- 
box concession in Camden for Bobby 
Clarke, the best player in the West Di- 
vision. Sure, Allen says, and I suppose 
you want Steve Carlton for the Expos, 
too. Next Sam dispatches an emissary 


to see Emile the Cat in New York and 
orders him to return with Walt Tka- 
czuk — or else. But Emile Francis won’t 
jump, not even when Sam's trusty bag- 
man hints he will sweeten the deal with 
a Times Square massage parlor or two. 
Then Sam wires Ned Harkness in De- 
troit and offers him four players as well 
as the e’s off Grosse Pointe for Marcel 
Dionne. "No dice,” Harkness says. 

Thrice rebuffed, the Godfather realizes 
it would be senseless to phone his old 
friend Punch Imlach in Buffalo and 
inquire about the availability of Gilbert 
Perreault (see cover), the Sabres’ daz- 
zling 22-year-old center who grew up 
in Beliveau’s hometown and already 
dominates his position the way Le 
Gros Bil once did. Pollock knows he 
cannot make Imlach any acceptable 
offer for Perreault. 

"The kid is the best center in the 
game — bar none,” Imlach says. "There’s 
no way anyone can get Perreault out of 
Buffalo.” Two years ago Perreault and 
the Sabres alike were rookies in the NHL, 
and the old clubs treated them with dis- 


dain. The haughty New York Rangers, 
for instance, permitted Buffalo not even 
one lonely victory in 12 games over two 
seasons. But the days of defeat have 
ended, and the only thing conceivably 
boring about hockey in Buffalo is that 
Perreault and the Sabres win too often. 

Last Thursday night at the raucous 
Aud in Buffalo, Perreault scored the win- 
ning goal as the Sabres whipped the 
Rangers for the fifth time in six games 
this season and moved back into the 
fourth and final playoff position in the 
East Division, two points in front of 
the Detroit Red Wings. While humil- 
iating the Rangers, the Sabres improved 
their home record to 24-4-3 — the best 
in the NHL. Perreault's French Con- 
nection line, with Rene Robert and Rich- 
ard Martin on the wings, accounted for 
two more goals to reach a league-high 
87 in just 58 games. 

Of all the bright young centers Mon- 
treal would like to attach, Perreault most 
nearly deserves close comparison with 
the majestic Beliveau, because only he 
skates with such stately grace and sang- 
cominued 



Scion of a famous father, Pitt's 
Sy/Apps Jr. spars with a prod- 
igal Bruin, Derek Sanderson. 
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froid. To get his decisive goal against 
New York, Perreault, his bowed legs 
working with deceptive speed and per- 
fect balance, gave Defenseman Dale 
Rolfe a hip fake, two leg fakes, a cou- 
ple of shoulder fakes, a hatful of head 
fakes and a few eye blinks, all the while 
controlling the puck with deft moves of 
his stick. As Rolfe reeled, Perreault fired 
the puck past Goaltender Ed Giacomin. 
"Perreault," says Boston's Bobby Orr, 
"is easily the most exciting player I’ve 
seen come into the league.” 

Who is this Perreault? And who are 
all these other young centers the God- 
father romances so assiduously? 

"It is all I ever wanted to do, to be a hock- 
ey player," Perreault says, spacing out 
the words. He has been speaking Eng- 
lish for less than two years, so it does 
not come easily, and as Perreault talks 
he nervously taps his heels against the 
floor. Although Beliveau also lived in 
Victoriaville, Quebec, Perreault never 
met him until he moved to Montreal him- 
self and joined the Junior Canadiens in 
1967. “I try not to copy Beliveau,” Per- 
reault says. "He was too great for me. 
Certainly I wanted to play with him in 
Montreal, but now, as I look back, I 
see that it was best for me that 1 come 
to Buffalo. 1 like it here. There is not so 
much pressure on me and I can play 
my game.” Perreault plans to spend 
much of the summer in Victoriaville 
playing tennis and golf. "There is a big 
tournament at the golf club,” he says. 
"It used to be called the Jean Beliveau 
Golf Tournament. Now they call it the 
Jean Beliveau-Gilbert Perreault Golf 
Tournament.” Gil Perreault smiles. 

“C’mon, Walter, I’m not waiting for 
you again today." Brad Park was im- 
patient as Walt Tkaczuk finished dress- 
ing, but he had no choice. Tkaczuk was 
driving them home. Hockey's strongest 
center and its best penalty-killer, the 6', 
190-pound, 25-year-old Tkaczuk earns 
about SI 25,000 a year from the Rang- 
ers, but he has not forgotten the sum- 
mers when he made as little as SI. 67 an 
hour working 3,300 feet below ground 
in the gold mines around South Por- 
cupine, Ontario. "I was a stoper's help- 
er when I was 16," Tkaczuk says. "The 
stoper is the man who traces the gold 
veins. I helped him carry the dynamite. 

I wore a helmet with a searchlight at- 
tached to the front, and I had a battery 


gadget hooked to my side and a cord run- 
ning from the battery to the light. With- 
out the light I couldn't see a foot in 
front of me. If we knew one of our 
friends was passing by, we’d put out 
our lights and scare him. When the stop- 
er located a vein of gold, he’d plant the 
dynamite and we'd both run off into these 
little caves and wait for the blasts to go 
off. You'd hear a bang!, then a boom! 
The bang was the cap shooting off; the 
boom was the dynamite. If you set six 
sticks, you waited for the six caps to go 
off. You never moved until the last one 
went off. Otherwise you might get killed. 
But the toughest part of the job was the 
shuttle trip to and from the surface. 
They'd pack 40 of us into a cage, like an- 
imals. We all had our work clothes on — 
and we all stank. Then the cage would 
go so fast that my stomach would end 
up in my mouth. The cage broke a cou- 
ple of years before I went to work there, 
and 1 think 12 or 13 people were killed.” 

Tkaczuk stood up and walked away. 
“C’mon, Brad" — he motioned to Park — 
"I’m not waiting for you again today.” 

Gary Bergman calls Marcel Dionne Lit- 
tle Beaver, after a midget wrestler, be- 
cause Dionne stands 5' T "on the days 
when I stretch in the morning.” But Di- 
onne’s lack of altitude has hardly handi- 
capped him on the ice; last year as a 
21 -year-old rookie he scored 28 goals 
and 49 assists. And this season he al- 
ready has 27 goals and 40 assists for 
the improving Red Wings. 

"I can’t be like Phil Esposito and just 
stand there in front of the net," Dionne 
says. "I’ve got to skate around and get 
loy in the crowd. A lot of people think 
I’m small, but I’m not. I weigh about 
180 pounds— and that’s not small. Guys 
bug me about my size, but I’m smarter 
than them and don't get into fights with 
them. When a big guy calls me Froggy 
or Pipsqueak, I just tell him where to 
go and skate away as fast as I can.” 

Little Beaver skated away from the 
Sabres a few hours later and scored two 
spectacular goals in a Detroit victory. 
Afterward he spoke volubly about his 
early years, his love life ("I think I’m get- 
ting married this summer”) and his plans 
for April ("We'll be in the playoffs"). 
His teammates grimaced at his nonstop 
verbiage. 

"Your tongue sweating yet?” asked 
Tim Ecclestone. 

Marcel voyaged blithely on. “The 



Atlanta intellectual Curt Bennett encounters 


puck,” he was saying, "is no good until 
it is in the net.” For Dionne the puck is 
very good indeed. 

"Curt,” said Emile Francis, "there’s 
been a trade.” And so Curt and Susan 
Bennett moved from the Rangers to the 
expansion Atlanta Flames last Nov. 28. 
At the time Bennett was a goal-less bench 
warmer for the Rangers; now he has 
scored 12 goals in 33 games as a reg- 
ular center for the Flames. Bennett, 24, 
is one of hockey’s new breed — Ivy 
League-educated with a degree in Rus- 
sian studies from Brown. 

Bennett and his wife practice yoga; 
in New York they sat before Swami Vish- 
nudenanda and had SI vegetarian meals 
of beans and corn bread afterward. Su- 
san, Pembroke ’71, played the role of 
Mary Magdalene in a Boston concert 
version of Jesus Christ Superstar, and 
now she sings five nights a week in a 
club in Atlanta. "She's gaining show- 
manship all the time,” Bennett says. 
“She doesn’t sing dopey songs. What I 
hear is that most people think she sings 
like Carly Simon.” 

Susan is needlepointing in their sub- 
urban Atlanta apartment on a night off, 
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Sabre Gil Perreault, who lets his stick speak. 


while Curt displays his paperback col- 
lection of more than 1 ,000 books. They 
range from the ordinary to the psychic. 
"As you see," Bennett says, "the books 
get freakier as you go along." On the 
floor in the living room is a compact edi- 
tion of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
some 13 volumes that have been mi- 
crofilmed into two. 

Bennett worries about the effect his 
education has on his teammates. "I nev- 
er want to become condescending," he 
says, the hint of a drawl on his Cana- 
dian lips. "What’s encouraging about 
Atlanta is that most of the guys on the 
club read books when we travel. People 
who read tend to be less critical and 
tend to enjoy life more. Everyone needs 
an escape from hockey. 

“Geez, listen to me, I'm beginning to 
talk like a Southerner." 

Susan drops her needlework and gives 
a little shriek. 

Sylvanus Apps Sr. is in the Hockey Hall 
of Fame after a distinguished career as 
a centerman for the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. Sylvanus Apps Jr., 25, belongs 
to the Pittsburgh Penguins, heretofore 
innocent of Hall of Fame material. Last 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY TRI0L0 

week he set a club scoring record with 
his 60th point of the season. “He was 
not a dominant father by any means,” 
Syl Apps Jr. says. "He used to come to 
the rink and watch me play when I was 
a kid, but then the other kids would both- 
er him and he’d just leave." Apps Sr. is 
a minister of correctional services for 
the Ontario government now, and he 
sees his son play only when the Pen- 
guins appear in Toronto. "He never 
bothers me,” Syl says. "Besides, you 
have to live on your own name these 
days. It would be a vain attitude on my 
part if I tried to outdo my father. If I 
start to compare myself with him, I’ll 
probably go crazy.” 

He thinks for a minute. 

"You know,” he says, "I never saw 
my father play a game in the NHL.” 

No correctional service needed, thank 
you very much. 

Bobby Clarke appeared at a Team Can- 
ada practice one day wearing a T shirt, 
cut-off Levi’s and a pair of battered 
sneakers. “That's his Flin Flon summer 
suit,” laughed a city slicker from Mon- 
treal. Maybe so, but the 23-year-old 
Clarke, who was born and raised in that 
Manitoba town, was one of Canada’s 
few stars in the series against the Rus- 
sians. Now he and Rick MacLeish, also 
23, have combined to lift the Philadelphia 
Flyers, also known as the Broad St, Bul- 
lies and the Mad Squad, into second 
place in the West. 

Clarke started the season by winning 
a Philly hockey-dollar showdown with 
Derek Sanderson and the Philadelphia 
Blazers of the WHA. Sanderson bailed 
out of a half-empty arena and drove 
back to Boston in his Rolls-Royce. 
Clarke plays on to packed Spectrum 
houses. "Derek and I have different life- 
styles," Clarke says. "I’m very ordinary. 

1 was raised that way, and I’m happy 
that way. I have a wife, a baby and a 
mortgage. My house has a small swim- 
ming pool, and I drive a Corvette. I 
don’t enjoy making commercials and go- 
ing to banquets, probably because I don’t 
have enough self-confidence. Besides, I 
don’t need any extra money. I’m mak- 
ing quite a bit [$100,000 a year] more 
than I ever thought I’d make, and it’s 
enough. I used to figure that if 1 was mak- 
ing $18,000 or $20,000 when I was 23, 
I’d be doing great. And now this." 

Last week Clarke was the No. 3 scor- 
er in the NHL with 26 goals and 49 as- 


sists, while MacLeish, a former left wing 
and defenseman who was converted to 
center last season and is playing his first 
full year in the NHL, ranked No. 7 with 
34 goals and 36 assists. 

One night last week MacLeish scored 
four goals against the New York Is- 
landers, all on wrist shots from about 
20 feet away. It was a costly perfor- 
mance, however; in the game's closing 
minutes a deflected shot crashed against 
MacLeish’s mouth, jarred several teeth 
loose, opened a gash in his face that need- 
ed 32 stitches to close and left him rath- 
er more bereft of speech than he usu- 
ally is. 

"Your teeth all right?” asked Goal- 
tender Doug Fa veil. 

“Two are broken, but not all the way,” 
MacLeish mumbled. 

"Let me see the mess,” said Defense- 
man Jean Potvin. "Hell, you won’t be 
able to eat for days.” 

"That’s O.K.," said Bill Flett. "You 
just get good and drunk tonight." 

MacLeish laughed and grimaced si- 
multaneously. "It’s been a tough year,” 
he said. "I’m going to have my knee op- 
erated on at the end of the season, and 
I’m also going to have my tonsils re- 
moved. I feel like I’ve been hit by a 
train.” 

Which is the way the goalies on oth- 
er teams around the league are begin- 
ning to feel as Perreault and the rest 
emerge front and center. end 


The Flyers' Rick MacLeish rips into Boston. 






PUTTING 

THE 

ARM ON 
A KING 



Margaret Court, 12 times a winner, 
awaits — more or less eagerly — 
Billie Jean King's return to form 

by JOE JARES 

M argaret Smith Court of Albury, 
New South Wales and Perth, 
Western Australia — or whatever city or 
resort the tennis caravan is camped in 
any week— has such spectacular reach 
that zipping a shot past her or lobbing 
over her is exasperatingly difficult. Even 
though she is a strapping 5' 9", she moves 
quickly and needs the minimum number 
of strides to cover the maximum amount 
of ground. Awed opponents have nick- 
named her The Arm. This year she has 
played in six tournaments, won them 
all and put the arm on some 535,000. 

Court began in January by beating 
Evonne Goolagong in both the finals of 
the Australian Open and the New South 
Wales Open. She came to the U.S. for 
her second ride on the lucrative Vir- 
ginia Slims circuit and defeated fellow 
Aussie Kerry Melville in San Francisco, 
Nancy Richey Gunter in Los Angeles 
and Melville again in Bethcsda, Md. Two 
weeks ago in the wind and cold in Mi- 
ami she beat Melville once again. Court 
now has won 58 singles matches and 12 
tournaments in a row, and there report- 
edly is a movement afoot among the 
other women to pay her fare to the Group 
A men's tour so she can play Rod La- 
ver and Stan Smith. The ticket would 
be one-way. 

Whipping Melvilles, Goolagongs and 
Gunters week after week is impressive, 
but where was Billie Jean King, who 
won SI 17,000 in 1971 and SI 19,000 in 







Court shows the power of her overhead game. 


1972? Way down there on the 19th rung 
of the Virginia Slims prize-money lad- 
der, that's where, with a measly $1,375 
beside her name. After the rich tour- 
nament at Boca Raton, Fla. last Oc- 
tober (won by then-amateur Chris 
Evert), King took her "first vacation in 
seven years.” When she started prac- 
ticing again, perhaps she overdid it. She 
suffered an inflammation of a tendon in 
her right wrist and — except for one dou- 
bles match — had to miss the first three 
Virginia Slims events. She returned to 
action in Miami and lost in the second 
round to Karen Krantzcke. 

"I had three match points and I lost,” 
she said. "I blew it. I had a nice little 
high backhand volley, which is my bread- 
and-butter shot, and just plinked it into 
the bottom of the net.” 

"Some people come back from a lay- 
off fresh and revived,” says Court, "but 
Billie Jean was a bit patchy. I guess it’s 
going to be a while.” She did not sound 
at all sad about it. 

And how about King on Court? “I’ve 
watched her a little,” Billie Jean says 
without enthusiasm. “I guess everyone 
thinks she’s playing great. I dunno — 
Margaret to me just plays the same all 
the time. She’s just a good, solid, tough 
player because of her height.” 

The fact is that the two of them have 
been staging classic battles ever since 
they first met at Wimbledon in 1962. 
Court — Margaret Smith then and at 20 
the No. 1 woman in the world — was 
the lop seed. Billie Jean Moffitt, an 18- 
year-old fussbudget from Long Beach, 
Calif., upset her in three sets in the open- 
ing round. But Court beat King in the 
Wimbledon final the next year, smashed 
her all through 1964 and beat her in the 
Forest Hills final in 1965. King beat 
Court in the Wimbledon semis in 1966, 
after which Court retired for almost two 
years. Their greatest battle was the 1970 
final at Wimbledon, where Court, on 
her way to a Grand Slam, won a 2 Vi- 
hour marathon 14-12, 11-9. 

For various reasons, including having 
a baby last March, Court did not join 
Virginia Slims until late last year. She 
and King met in four finals and each 
won two, but King beat her in the For- 
est Hills semis 6-4, 6-4. Now Court prac- 
tically owns the tour that King fought 
so hard to build and that used to be 
her nearly exclusive property. 

Their battles this year on the winter 
and summer Slims circuits should con- 



King, last year's champion, wins an exhibition match for the Women's Political Caucus. 


tinue the entertaining tradition, especial- 
ly after King gets herself back into top 
condition, which she estimates will be 
in the middle of March at Richmond, 
Va. when the real struggle for female su- 
premacy will begin. 

Last week, with a break in the sched- 
ule, Court went down to rest and prac- 
tice at the Ocean Reef Club in Key Largo. 
King, before going to the Shipyard Plan- 
tation in Hilton Head, S.C. to practice 
and work on her forthcoming book, 
played in and won a little exhibition tour- 
nament in New York City to benefit 
the National Women’s Political Caucus. 
The next day, in a Manhattan office 
building, she talked about getting back 
into the tour fight. 

“When I get in shape I feel I should 
dominate,” she said, "but right now 
Margaret is tournament-tough. I feel like 


I can be No. 1 , but I know the effort in- 
volved. That’s one of the advantages 
Margaret and I have: at our age we 
know exactly what effort is involved to 
be on top. We’ve been there. Whether 
I’m willing to go through the effort to 
do it is something else.” 

Then she paused for just an instant, 
perhaps mentally picturing the crown 
and racket-shaped scepter going to Mar- 
garet. But the scene inside her head was 
obviously distasteful and she suddenly 
jerked the throne away just as her rival 
was sitting down. 

“I am. I’m willing to go through it 
again. I’ll start running. I’ll do it. That’s 
it. Finish.” 

Literally wearing rose-tinted glasses 
and carrying a copy of the new cartoon 
book Wonder Woman , she hurried off 
to her hotel to pack. end 
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DR. K, BIG CAT AND LITTLE TUBBY 

Roll them together with Mr. Nice and Billy Bipp, and they spell sunshine and maybe a Missouri Valley 
championship for Memphis State, where racial turmoil and defeat were once the order by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


let’s run this up the flagpole one 
L— time. We get this head coach who 
doesn’t smoke or drink or curse or even 
look like he does any of that bad stuff, 
sec. Get him to act so nice nobody be- 
lieves it. Bring some local kids in here, 
blacks and whites, mix ’em up, under- 
stand, so everybody in town has some 
favorites. Get a cute little tubby guard 
who can turn into an all-star Porky Pig 
right before your very eyes. Have him 
work with children and be an ‘example’ 
and all that. Get a big junior-college 
stud, call him Dr. K or something and 
turn him loose. Then get the mayor to 
issue proclamations, the governor to 
phone up. Invite all the celebs. And top 
it off with your publicity guy doing po- 
etry — something like ‘Meet me in St. 
Louis, Wooden.' Socko numbers like 
that. Then throw the whole thing out 
there into college basketball and watch 
it take off. We’ll knock ’em dead, baby. 
Instant Lap-Up.” 

And so it has been, away down south 
at the confluence of three states where 
Tennessee Big Oranges, Ole Miss Rebel 
Flags and Arkansas Pig Sooeys lap up 
with the Tigers of Memphis State. Over 
the past three seasons there is not one 
team — not even Alabama, Minnesota or 
Maryland — that has improved its station 
so much or so fast as the one coached 
by Gene Bartow. 

Last week, after it concluded the home 
portion of its schedule by wiping aside 
Wichita State 99-77 and West Texas State 
116-79, Memphis State had a 19-4 rec- 
ord and a commanding two-game lead in 
that strange and puzzling old conference 
known as the Missouri Valley. The team 
looked adequately prepared and peaking 
for a final run toward its first outright 
league championship. Ahead are three 
more games on the road — in The Pit at 
North Texas State, against New Mexico 
State’s resurrected John Williamson and 
at St. Louis, where the Tigers have nev- 
er won. Even so, they should have 

High flyer Larry Kenon, who can go with- 
out the ball, brought a magic to Memphis. 
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enough left to withstand fast-finishing 
Louisville and surprising Tulsa and get 
to the NCAA playoffs. 

This is the dream that Bartow, a schol- 
arly looking fellow who is called Clean 
Gene by his admiring players, has nur- 
tured since coming to Memphis in 1970. 
Upon arrival from his previous head 
coaching position at Valparaiso ("Li'l 
Valpo,” he calls it), Bartow encountered 
a program that had fallen on hard times, 
racial turmoil, losing streaks and knife 
fights. The Tigers had lost 56 of 76 games 
and finishec last in the league they had 
recently joined for three straight years. 

Good vibrations were imminent, how- 
ever. Two hometown players from Mel- 
rose High, Larry (Little Tubby) Finch 
and Ronnie (Big Cat) Robinson, joined 
the varsity the same year Bartow ap- 
peared. If the coach was Mr. Nice, the 
sunny dispositions of Finch and Rob- 
inson outniced even him. It was Soul 
of Sunnybrook Farm and Strawberry 
Fields Forever. 

In the beginning Bartow opened up 
the Memphis attack. Finch was given 
his head outside, Robinson gobbled up 
everything inside and the Tigers meed 
to records of 18-8 and 21-7. That first 
year Bartow had his team playing for a 
share of the Valley championship on the 
final day, and last season Memphis de- 
feated Louisville twice only to lose the 
title in a playoff. 

Through all of this the unobtrusive 
Bartow was a promoter. With the help 
of an energetic, rhyme-wielding publicity 
man named Bill Grogan, he initiated 
such items as spotlighted pregame in- 
troductions, uniformed color guards, 
banners, posters and several categories 
of blue and white pomponed young love- 
lies whirling about during the games. 
Bartow was so impressed with the crowd 
enthusiasm at Drake, in fact, he took 
the director of the Memphis Stale band. 
Dr. Tom Ferguson, to Des Moines to 
scout the rival band and organist. 
“Someday we’re going to have an or- 
gan,’’ Bartow says wistfully. 

Already Bartow has an imposing 
house organist in the person of Isaac 
Hayes, the Black Moses of Rock and a 
rabid Tiger fan who helps with recruit- 
ing. It is not unusual to see Hayes drive 
up to a Memphis State game in his S26,- 
000 Cadillac with velvet upholstery, TV 
set and gold-plated hubcaps and stun 
the crowd with his shaved skull, wolf- 
skin accessories and fox on each arm. 


“We win the Valley,” says Finch, "and 
Isaac will throw a little party. A little 
SI 0.000 party." 

The rejuvenation of Memphis State 
basketball seems to have hit the me- 
tropolis at a particularly opportune time, 
coming as it did after the terrible April 
afternoon in 1968 when the assassination 
of Martin Luther King tore the city 
apart. A harsh polarization of the races 
followed, and it was only recently — as 
the Tigers* success took hold of the pop- 
ulace — that the wounds began to heal. 
Credit has been given. At the close of 
last season Mayor Wyeth Chandler said. 
"This team has unified the city like it's 
never been unified before. Black and 
white, rich and poor, old and young 
are caught up in its success. Memphis 
is a better city now, thanks to the Mem- 
phis State team.” 

As Finch and Robinson have taken 
accolades for bringing togetherness to 
the campus (the school's 13^ black en- 
rollment is said to be the largest per- 
centage of blacks at any major univer- 
sity in the land), so have they endured 
responsibility for the Tigers becoming 
the mystery team of the year. On oc- 
casion Memphis has been overwhelming 
with 6' 10" JC transfer Larry (Dr. K) 
Kenon, a superior rebounder who is cer- 
tainly the MVP in the Valley, doing his 
stuff and Finch and Robinson operating 
at peak efficiency. It sometimes has been 
underwhelming, too. Finch and Rob- 
inson have experienced their worst sea- 
son together, and as a result the Tigers 
have been capable of looking horren- 
dous — as they did in an 83-69 loss at 
Louisville two weeks ago when they shot 
23' , in the first half, and as they did at 
the beginning of the season. That was 
when the team lost three of its first five 
games as Bartow struggled with different 
lineups and an injured Robinson. Then 
the Tigers went on a 14-game winning 
streak, during which the coach installed 
a zone-trap defense employing three sub- 
stitutes. freshmen Bill Cook and Clar- 
ence Jones and another junior-college 
product, 6' 7" Billy Buford. 

While Cook, a local hero himself (his 
family together with the Finch and Rob- 
inson clans might fill one side of the Mid- 
South Coliseum), and Jones can be 
groomed slowly, Memphis will need the 
extremely quick Buford down thestretch. 
His daring, frenetic style has become a 
crowd delight, yielding a fan club and 
•Bill’s My Thrill” T shirts. Buford 


missed the Louisville game with an eye 
injury, which may be one reason why 
the Tigers were blown out. Two nights 
later at Tulsa he scored 1 1 points, forced 
five turnovers and got two steals and 
four loose balls as Memphis won in over- 
time. Last Thursday Buford entered the 
Wichita game with the Tigers ahead 18 
14. When he left eight minutes later his 
team led the game 4 1 - 1 9. 

“Billy Bipp. he’s our Fire Man,” says 
Finch. "A man goes for a loose ball 
against Bipp, he better watch it up side 
his neck.” 

Memphis has counted heavily on 
depth to produce some important vic- 
tories. Against Drake, Doug McKinney, 
who would be the fifth guard on a depth 
chart, scored at the first-overtime buzz- 
er and Buford got 10 points in the two 
overtimes as Memphis won. Against Ar- 
kansas, Jim Liss, who might not even 
make a depth chart, hit the winning free 
throw at the end. Still, if the Tigers 
are to get to St. Louis and the NCAA 
finals. Finch and Robinson must play 
back to the form that they showed in 
their junior year. 

One man close to the team says it is 
a matter of the two "reshaping their 
egos” to accommodate the stardom of 
Kenon. The feeling is that Finch has 
finally accomplished this but Big Cat 
has not. “I hear of this Kenon taking 
over stuff,” says Robinson, "but look, 
if the dude can do it let him do it. I just 
want one thing — to get to the NCAA. 
There are no jealousy hangups." 

Last week, as the two senior stars fin- 
ished their careers at home in the game 
against West Texas State, an outpouring 
of love and adulation left few dry eyes 
in the house. It was a sensational and 
emotional valentine for the hometown 
pair, and one had to be impressed by 
the affection accorded Finch and Rob- 
inson and their families. Governor Win- 
field Dunn telephoned his regards ear- 
lier. Mayor Chandler presented Farewell 
tributes. A radio station announced a 
trophy. Certificates were handed to the 
crowd designating "one-millionth fan" 
night. Even the absence of Isaac Hayes, 
who was supposed to have written a bal- 
lad for the two seniors and introduced 
the starting lineups and sung a song as 
well, could not ruin the occasion. 

As a matter of fact. Big Cat and Lit- 
tle Tubby just laughed that off. They 
were thinking of another day. Meet them 
in St. Louis, Isaac. end 
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DOGGY 
DOINGS IN 
THE GARDEN 

The stuffy atmosphere of Westminster was less 
dense this year, but the dog people barked 
as loudly as ever by ROBERT H. BOYLE 



A dog show would hardly seem the 
place for catcalls, but there they 
were last week in Madison Square Gar- 
den, a solid round of boos and jeers. 
They were directed at a stately judge, 
Mrs. Augustus Riggs IV, who had just 
picked a white standard poodle, Ch. Aca- 
dia Command Performance, as the best- 
in-show at Westminster. In the opinion 


of knowledgeable dog people the poo- 
dle deserved the win as the best of the 
more than 3,000 entries, but the 10,000 
spectators w'ere not all knowledgeable 
dog people, and they obviously favored 
two others of the six finalists. One was 
a splashy Afghan, Ch. Khayam's Apol- 
lo, handled by a show-ring rarity, a black 
man. Eugene Blake. The second choice 


was Ch. Sagamore Toccoa, a silvcr-bulT 
cocker spaniel that had been the insid- 
ers’ favorite before the 97th annual show 
began. 

But the hissing made little difference 
to Edward B. Jenner of Richmond, III., 
the visibly elated co-owner, with Jo Ann 
Sering, of Ch. Acadia Command Per- 
formance. After years of futility. Jenner 
finally had a dog, or rather half of a 
dog, that made it to the top and no jeers 
could dim his cheer. ‘Tve tried for 35 
years to do it in the Garden!” he ex- 
claimed as fans of the losers grumbled off 
into the night. "You can't believe it's go- 
ing to happen!" Even Ch. Acadia Com- 
mand Performance, called Bart by inti- 
mates, was happy. He kept jumping up at 
his handler, Frank Sabella, who had 
stood guard during the day while the dog 
rested and had his topknot put up with 
rubber bands in preparation for the big 
event. For Bart, the win means more 
available bitches and for the owners more 
money because Westminster is the most 
prestigious show in dogdom. There are 
bigger shows and — some say — better 
shows but none has more status. 

To the diversified collection of peo- 
ple who are deeply involved in the dog 
game — sometimes seriously called "dog- 
gy doings” — Westminster is a combina- 
tion Sugar Bowl, trade fair marathon 
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dance, bugged Watergate and two-day 
journey inside a rush-hour subway car, 
with, as one might expect, a most dis- 
tinct air of its own. The conditions are 
grueling and they are sometimes made 
all the more trying by the ushers and 
guards that the Garden unleashes on pa- 
trons like a kennelful of attack-trained 
Dobermans. This year even the show 
catalog, which sold for S2.50. was a chal- 
lenge. The printer apparently used sug- 
ared water instead of glue in the bind- 
ing, and when opened in the Garden's 
steamy air any one of the 328 pages 
was likely to spring loose. When offi- 
cials of the tight little Westminster Ken- 
nel Club actually were apologetic about 
the catalog instead of snarling, a num- 
ber of dog show veterans began to won- 
der if maybe they weren't in the wrong 
kennel. For decade after decade the 
Westminster Kennel Club has been com- 
posed of starchy old-line New Yorkers 
who dissolved into the pages of Louis 
Auchincloss novels when the annual 
show was over, but in recent years they 
have begun to unbend, even to the point 

kjC T„, .No 

small clan of writers who regularly cov- 
er doggy doings, the most moving mo- 
ment came when one reporter of 37 years' 
experience told Westminster Vice-Pres- 
ident Robert V. Lindsay (a brother of 
Mayor John), “We’ve never had West- 
minster Club members come and talk 
to us as they have in the past few years — 
it makes us think we’re human.'* 

What makes Westminster a nightmare 
for both exhibitor and dog is the very 
thing that draws the public — it is a bench 
show. Every dog — win, lose or draw — 
has to stay in the Garden from nine in 
the morning until nine at night. After 
leaving the ring, dogs and owners go to 
an assigned cubicle in the benching area 
where, row upon row, they either await 
the next round of judging or ponder de- 
feat while friends and strangers stop by 
to gab and gossip. 

"A bench show is rough for the own- 
ers and rough for the dogs," said the Rev. 
George E. Sinkinson Jr., an Episcopal 
minister from Garrison Forest. Md., who 
has bewildered several bishops by breed- 


ing bloodhounds under the name of The 
Rectory Kennel, "By 5 p.m. of the sec- 
ond day of a bench show, you can sense 
the tempers start to rise." There are some 
fanciers, especially those involved with 
larger breeds, who avoid Westminster 
altogether. Jacquin Sanders of Pound 
Ridge, N.Y., a bull mastiff breeder who 
did not bother to visit the Garden even 
to gossip, said, "Westminster isn’t a big 
show for bull mastiffs. Our big show is 
the specialty, the show for bull mastiffs 
held once a year by the breed club." 
Asked why he shied from Westminster, 
Sanders replied, "Have 
you ever spent 12 hours 
in the Garden basement 
with a 150-pound dog?" 

There are other rea- 
sons for complaints: 
some fanciers find the 
show rings at Westmin- 
ster too small to gait a 
dog. And last week in the 
showing of at least two 
breeds, there were grow Is 
from onlookers that the 

c hnftty 

from hip dysplasia. "It 
was like a horror movie 
where you hear the mon- 
ster clumping down the 
stairs," said one ringsider 
of a winner that limped. 

Robert Abady, the 
outspoken breeder of 
Bouviers, was present the 
first day even though he 
scorns shows as rife with 
politics. "Westminster is 
the culmination of the 
farce that goes on all year 
long,” he said, looking around at the 
crowd. "Hostilities arc rampant under- 
neath but everyone comes with a smile.” 

For all the bitching. Westminster is 
still tops, even though, as Mrs. Barbara 
Oltum, a breeder of St. Bernards, of Fal- 
mouth, Maine, said, it is more of "a 
rat race" than a dog show. Asked why 
she came, Mrs. Ottum said, "We love 
it." Tom Renner, a fellow St. Bernard 
breeder, said, "We're complete idiots." 
Another masochist. Don Sturz, a gold- 


en retriever breeder from Bel I more, 
N.Y., said, "I keep telling myself every 
year I'm not coming back, but. well, 
it's a big show, it’s close, you meet 
friends, and people come by and ask if 
you have puppies for sale." Bob Schnei- 
der, who gave up directing TV com- 
mercials to raise German short-haired 
pointers and otterhounds, said. "Every 
year my wife and I say we're not com- 
ing back. But economically it has to be. 
We have a boarding kennel, and be- 
tween boarding and grooming and the 
fact that I hope to get my professional 


handler's license, well, the show has pres- 
tige and the contacts are invaluable." 

Many visitors to Westminster spend 
most of their time wandering around the 
benching area talking to breeders about 
what dog would be best for them or 
their children. Some are in the market 
for a puppy of a certain breed. Mrs. 
Gwen Swann of Bury St. Edmunds Hew 
over from England with her daughter 
Joanna, just for one day, "specially to 
see the Paps." The Pap or Papillon is a 

continued 
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froufrou-typc dog that is descended from 
the dwarf spaniel that was a favorite of 
Madame de Pompadour and Marie An- 
toinette. It is named Papillon, French 
for butterfly, because its erect, fluffy ears 
stick out from its head like the wings of 
that insect. Mrs. Swann exports her dogs 
to this country and she was interested 
in seeing what type of Papillons the 
Americans are producing. "I exported 
Lace Wings Litany, one of the most fa- 
mous sires," she said. "He's dead now.” 
Mrs. Swann, a Margaret Rutherford type, 
has been breeding, showing and judging 
Paps for 30 years, but this was her first 
visit to Westminster. She found the show 
less tiring than Crufts, the big English 
show that attracts twice as many dogs 
as Westminster and which she had at- 
tended the previous week. Mrs. Swann 
not only found the U.S. Paps different 
but remarked that Americans were more 
emotional about their dogs. "Americans 
pick up their dogs and cuddle and kiss 
them," she said. "That, the English 
would never do. Someone might see!” 

The benching area, crammed with 
dogs and friends of dogs, was also lined 
with booths where vendors displayed 
leads, crates, dog food, sentimental dog- 
gy stationery, nutritional supplements 
and scoops, including one that boasted 
the snappy slogan, "It’s in the bag with 




Dogmatic." The most prominent display 
was manned, and manned is the word, 
by Captain Haggerty. The captain, who 
rarely uses his first name, Arthur, is 6' 
3'. weighs 330 pounds and has a bullet- 
bald head. Haggerty made captain as 
commanding officer of the U.S. Army 
K-9 Corps, and he is in the dog busi- 
ness up to the furrows on the back of 
his neck. The president of Captain Hag- 
gerty's School for Dogs Inc., he has an 
encyclopedic knowledge of canines and 
he will advise, for S25 per consultation, 
a prospective owner on what breed might 
be best suited to meet his individual 
needs. Should an owner wish, he will 
also train a dog in obedience, for the 
stage or show, for hunting or full police- 
dog work or even to pull a sleigh. Cap- 
tain Haggerty rents dogs, too. As of 
last week he had over 300 "compound 
dogs,” mostly German shepherds with 
a few Dobermans, leased out to guard 
factories, warehouses, offices and con- 
struction sites. Another 40 of these an- 
imals were at home in Walkill, N.Y., as 
"backup dogs.” 

The former president of the Bronx 
County Kennel Club, Captain Haggerty 
has noted that many persons today are 
buying dogs because they feel threatened. 
"No matter what anyone who buys a 


Dobe tells you," said the captain, 
"they're buying it for protection." Amer- 
ican Kennel Club registration rankings 
bear out the trend to big dogs. Ten years 
ago, six of the top 10 breeds were small. 
Now five of those — Chihuahuas, Pek- 
ingese, cocker spaniels, Pomeranians and 
Boston terriers — have dropped out. In 
their places are Irish setters, St. Ber- 
nards, Labrador retrievers and Dober- 
mans. One small breed, the miniature 
schnauzcr, has also moved up into the 
top 10, but this is also a dog that doesn't 
do much backing down. 

Not everyone at Westminster was hap- 
py about the trend to big breeds. Don 
Dube of Mardonof Kennels in North 
Attleboro, Mass., who was at the show 
with his St. Bernards, said, "We had 
the highest increase in registrations of 
all breeds, and that was unfortunate. 
When a breed becomes popu lar, the qual- 
ity goes down." Dube was not referring 
to the dogs at the show or to reputable 
breeders but to those animals produced 
by operators of so-called "puppy mills'* 
who breed dogs by the thousands when 
a fashion sets in. The puppy-mill plague 
affects any number of breeds including 
the poodle. No. I in AKC registration, 
and the German shepherd. No. 2. Con- 
tributing to the problem arc well-inten- 
eonilnued 


How much car should you expect for 
a couple of thousand bucks? 





Y ou should expect a whole car. Not a stripped-down 
model that could cost you another two hundred 
in options before you get it out of the showroom. 

At Toyota, we don’t call things “options” that 
should come on your car in the first place. And then 
advertise a lower sticker price. And then charge you 
extra when you buy the car. 

Even our most inexpensive models come with a 
long list of standard equipment including such things 
as whitewalls, reclining bucket seats and full carpeting. 

In other words, when our suggested retail price is 
$1998 (as it is on a 73 Toyota Corolla 1200), then you 
know that that price, plus local taxes and freight, in- 
cludes those kinds of things. Things some others 
charge extra for. 


You should expect a dollars worth of car for 
every dollar you lay out. 

For a couple of thousand bucks, you should ex- 
pect a roomy, comfortable car. Not one that requires 
sitting in the knee-chest position. 

That's why we design the inside of our cars before 
the outside. So although we make “small” cars, you’ll 
find them surprisingly roomy inside. Even our smallest 
models are big enough for four adults. 

And you should expect a car that'll last without 
costing you an arm and two legs in repairs. 

That’s why we build our cars so that under normal 
driving conditions, they require maintenance check- 
ups only twice a year. Or 6000 miles. Which, by the 


way. is one of the longest intervals between check-ups 
in the industry. About as often as you’re supposed to 
see your dentist. 

Maybe the best way to find out about a car before 
you buy it is to ask a friend who bought one. He’ll be 
quick to tell you what he thinks of it. Or doesn't think 
of it. 

Roughly every four years, the editors of Road & 
Track magazine select what they think are the finest 
cars in the world by category. 

Here’s what they said in 1971 when they chose 
the best sedan sold in the 
United States in their lowest 
price category. 

"The Toyota Corona is 
value for money; nice look- 
ing, well finished, quiet, 
smooth overhead-cam 
engine, good 4-speed 
gearbox, carpeting, tinted 
glass, vacuum-assisted front 
disc brakes. 

“Features alone don't 
make a car though. It’s the 
driving and living-with that do. 

“The Toyota Corona 

succeeds .here too...” “The Toyota Corona is 

Now we can't be the best sedan sold in 
sure they would say the U.S. under $2500”. 
the same thing about _Th * cd,,or ‘ °‘ Ko,,d * Traek 1972 Annu * 1 
our 73 Corona. We have changed all our cars since. 
We. of course, think they're even more car for the 
money. 

Whether you’re buying a new car or a half dozen 
ora nges. make sure you're getting your money's worth . 
And when you spend two thousand dollars or more 
on a car, you should expect to get your 
dollar's worth. 

After all, inflation or no. a couple 
of thousand bucks is a lot of money. 


If everyone wanted the same thing from a small car, we’d only make one small car. 
From I to r: Toyota. 


See how much car your money can buy. 

TOYOTA 



If you took your family to the island for 
the weekend and this is what they remember, 
your boat was probably built 
with Starcraftsmanship. 


Living on an island for a weekend is 
more than an experience. It’s an education. 

It's so quiet your kids can hear the 
water lapping their toes. 

They can learn to water ski. 

They can learn to go to sleep without 
a street lamp staring in their window. 

And you can learn to wake up with the 
sun. Unalarmed. 

Those are the reasons people buy Capris 
and Americans. Not because you want a 
snappy bowrider or runabout. But because 
you want what they can give you. 

At Starcraft we never forget that fact. 
That's why we build our boats so they make 
sure you will enjoy the experiences you get. 
It takes Starcraftsmanship. 

Basically, Starcraftsmanship is a 
standard of excellence, 

Coming up to that standard meant 
developing the leading research and design 
center in the industry. A center that 
recognizes different people want different 
things in a boat. 

For example, our 20' fiberglass Capri 



is a big, family-style, roomy open-bow run- 
about, It performs beautifully, but because 
it’s made with a wide modified tri-hull it 
rides smoother and safer, 

Everytime a little wave rolls by it doesn't 
roll the Capri When you corner it, you can 
enjoy looking into the water, because you're 
not afraid you’re going to fall into it. 


The 20' fiberglass American is a sporty 
looking performance boat. The American 
performs so beautifully on the water you may 
not care if you ever get to your island. 

But you’ll get there fast. Because its wide 
angle V hull cuts through the water sharply. 

The American is also built for comfort. 
For example, you can have dinner cruising 
around your island, There’s an ice locker 



to keep your dinner in and fold-out tables 
to serve it on. 

But more than features and the quality 
materials we build them out of, Starcraft puts 
value in craftsmanship. It’s the reason our 
standard is Starcraftsmanship, and you get 
more value out of your boat. 

Starcraft is one of the few companies 
who test boat molds with refracted light 
to find possible flaws. 

Every prototype boat is inspected by 
the Boating Industry Association. 

And then they're tested on the water. 
They’re driven. Raced. Capsized. Swamped. 
Everything we can think of to prove their 
perfection to us and to you. 

After all, we want one of our boats to take 
your family to your island. And when it brings 
you back we want you to remember it as 
beautifully as you're picturing it now. 

Write to us for more information about 
the Capris and Americans, and the name of 
your nearest dealer, Dept. E7-2 Starcraft 
Company, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


A Bangor Punta Compary 


STARCRAFT 


The more you live with it, the more you appreciate it. 







Can you spot 


Camel Filters. CAMEL 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


review: "At last, a movie the entire family can walk out on.") 

4. Smokey Stanhope, accountant. Gimmick: a guitar. Unfortun- 
ately makes the mistake of playing it. 5. Right. He's just himsell. 
And he sees through all the gimmicks. That's why he wants 
an honest, no-nonsense cigarette. Camel Filters. Easy and 
good tasting. Made from fine tobacco. 6. Calls himself 
"Killer.” Gimmick: thinks soccer uniform 
enhances his image. When he puffs out his 
chest, his pants fall down. 


In this picture every- 
body has a gimmick... 
almost everybody. 

Try picking the one who 
doesn't go along. 

1. Nope. He's Lance Boyle. Gimmick: brags about wars he was 
never in Yells "bombs away" as he flicks his French cigarette. 

2. Sorry. He’s Harvey Dibble. His restaurant specializes in dried 
prunes. Gimmick: smokes wheat germ cigarettes. 3. Eunice Trace, 
Starlet. Gimmick: restoring wholesomeness to movies. (Last film 


20 mg. "tar;' 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.72. 



DOGGY DOINGS continued 


(toned but ignorant “backyard" breed- 
ers. the man down the street who has a 
boxer and wants to breed it with yours. 
Poor-quality dogs result, and the breed 
suffers. At the benches at Westminster 
there was some discussion of the Ger- 
man approach— where a breed club has 
to approve matings, and puppies that 
do not run true to type in appearance 
or temperament are destroyed. It is high- 
ly unlikely that this system will be ac- 
cepted here in the foreseeable future, 
but meanwhile dog buyers arc urged not 
to patronize pet shops but to seek out 
established breeders who stand behind 
their stock as sound. 

Aside from seeking security, some peo- 
ple buy dogs for status. Bench talk at 
Westminster credited status for the rise 
of the Irish setter and the Shih Tzu, 
whose registrations have almost doubled 
to over 5,000 in the four years since ad- 
mission to AKC registry. The Shih Tzu, 
a perky, long-haired little beast, was bred 
in days of old by eunuchs vying for po- 
sition in the Chinese court, and today it 
seems destined to replace the less even- 
tempered Pekingese as the favorite lap 
dog of the storied fat lady nibbling bon- 
bons as she sprawled on a chaise longue. 
The Irish setter is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all dogs but it is a breed that de- 
mands constant attention and training. 
“The Irish setter seems to be bought by 
an Irish Catholic husband who wants 
an Irish dog,” said Captain Haggerty, 
himself without a trace of a brogue. “He 
goes off to work, leaving the dog with 
his Irish Catholic wife who is busy with 
the four Irish Catholic children who are 
two years old, three years old, four years 
old and five years old. Then they all won- 
der why the dog doesn’t behave.” 

Breeds rise and fall in popularity as 
life-styles change. Mrs. Helen Ginnell 
of Bedford Hills, N.Y., a well-known 
breeder of dual purpose (show and field) 
Labradors, said, “The cocker spaniel is 
like silver fox. Who wears silver fox to- 
day? There's a sort of reverse status. 
The American water spaniel may be com- 
ing up. It’s the first time I've noticed 
them at Westminster. Owning an Amer- 
ican water spaniel is like wearing blue 
jeans instead of silver fox. The same 
with the Australian terrier." 

Perhaps the most interesting trends 
involve dog people themselves. In place 
of the grand old kennel owners of yes- 
teryear are an increasing number of blue- 
collar exhibitors. Archie Bunker is deep 


in doggy doings. An intellectual type 
who requested anonymity said, “I’m 
very close to a guy who went all out for 
Wallace. I was for McGovern. If it 
weren’t for our interest in the same breed 
of dog we wouldn't even talk to one an- 
other.” 

Another trend is family involvement. 
Don Sturz got into golden retrievers be- 
cause his young daughter was afraid of 
dogs. That was five years ago, Last year 
she won a junior showmanship ribbon. 
As a matter of fact, Sturz stayed late 
on the closing night to watch his son in 
the junior showmanship finals. Junior 
showmanship, in which youngsters 16 
or under arc judged on their ability to 
handle, is not everyone’s cup of tea (as 
the finals began, one woman stalked out 
of the press section, loudly asking, “Is 
this adult entertainment?”) but the ju- 
nior showmanship judge was Mrs. James 
Clark, who as Anne Hone Rogers got 
her start in junior showmanship and 
went on to handle three best-in-shows 
at Westminster. 

And finally, some people are getting 
bored with just looking at their dogs 
lying around the house. Shows are one 
important outlet, field trials for hunting 
dogs another. The number of dogs shown 
has jumped from 200,000 to 700,000 in 
the last 10 years, and beagle, retriever 
and spaniel field trials have burgeoned. 
Hound enthusiasts from the show ring 
have started their dogs on the coursing 
trail. Just last year terrier fanciers 
formed the American Working Terrier 
Association. Trials are held in which ter- 
riers atavistically recall their hunting 
background and go to ground in an ar- 
tificial “earth” with tunnels — to earn a 
certificate of gameness. According to 
Robert Belviso. a Kerry Blue man at 
Westminster, the driving force behind 
the working terriers is Jim Scharnberg 
of Valley Forge, Pa., a 35-year-old ad- 
vertising art director who shows up at 
trials wearing knickers and a foraging 
cap. The working-terrier people even al- 
low crossbred terriers to participate, and 
one dog that has them fascinated is the 
Jack Russell terrier from England. The 
Jack Russell can be registered neither 
in England nor with the AKC here but 
it is so spirited it has won a sort of su- 
perstate in the canine underground. As 
Helen Ginnell said, “If someone asks 
you if you know the Jack Russell and 
you say yes, note how disappointed they 
are. That’s status!” end 



Easy 

Reader. 


The easy-reading, 
easy- listening digital dock 
radio. With the time in lighted 
numbers big enough to read 
across the room — even in the 
dark. Plus FM/AM sound so 
big, you’re surrounded with 
sound anywhere in the room, 
thanks to Zenith’s famous Circle 
of Sound® 360° speaker 
system. Hear The Luminar big- 
time radio, model C472W, at 
your Zenith dealer’s. 
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EVERVBODV 5 DOIRG 



The hills are alive with the sound of whoopee. Why simply ski down a slope 
when you can walk right out into the air — this is called doing a Daffy. And 
then, as long as you’re up there anyway, why not throw in a Helicopter — 
this is a 360-degree turn. Or a free-spinning sort of upside-down flying split 
cartwheel spreadeagle with a kick — this is called a mistake and you usually 
land on your left earlobe. Well, at least you are trying,- other people crash 
and they're not doing anything more imaginative than a snowplow turn. It is 
the free spirit of thrashing around that counts now. This natural extension of 
recreational skiing is called hot dogging and it is a mania that has caught up 
the youth of the country. Hot-dog contests have sprung up, hot-dog lan- 
guage is spoken, some ski schools conduct lab courses in early hot dog, and 
the reason everybody gets to play this new game is that everybody can do 
some stunt, even if it is what this salty new vernacular calls the Butt Crusher. 
Scott Macrino at right is being a very big dog in his Double Flip for the na- 
tional championships at Vail, and other hot doggers are falling out of the 
same Colorado sky on the next two pages. Each flight, according to the 
young patriarchs of hot dogging, is an ego trip. "There are inner limits and 
outer limits to skiing," says Dave Wheeler of Sun Valley. "The inner limits are 
a total drag." And now there are signs that this epidemic, our first successful 
skiing export, is spreading to Europe and the next sounds you hear will be 
someone talking about le c hien chaud or der heisse Hund. "Awwright, man,” 
as the doggers say — but let them try to translate the Triple Wallbanger. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 
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All the world's a stage to a hot-dogger and every 
little movement has o meaning — and a term — of its 
own Here are Rossi Moreau doing a Pole Flip and 
Bill Burks a Butt Crusher, Wayne Wong a Royal Chris- 
tie and Alan Jones a floating Flip with a Split 





AU V 


Plymouth Gold Duster. 

You get a lot for your money. 

And a vinyl roof for no money. 



It only happens once a year. A car 
gets made like this one here. Plymouth 
Gold Duster. You get all the Duster 
specialties: room for five, cavernous 
trunk, electronic ignition. And more. 

You get a nice deep 
carpet to tickle your feet. 

It runs door-to-door and wall-to-wall. 
And it complements one of the plump- 
est, poshest vinyl-seat interiors you 


ever saw on a compact like our Gold 
Duster. (As if there were a compact 
like our Gold Duster.) 

You get whitewalls, 

wheel covers, and special trim. 

Why not? These are probably the kind 
of things you'd order on a car, whether 
or not you were getting a special deal. 

Except that with Gold Duster, you're 
getting a special deal. 


You get a 

canopy vinyl roof that’s right in style. 

It looks like it came off a gold reptile 
You can get it at no extra charge when 
you buy the caT as described. Since 
the factory doesn't charge the dealer 
he doesn’t have to charge you. 

Gold Duster. It's a 
GOLD Gold Sticker value. 



Despite 17 world records, Ron Clarke is 
a nonhero in Australia, the enigma who 
never won a gold. At peace with himself, 
he runs still by KENNY MOORE 



BUT ONLY ON SUNDAY 


S unday mornings Ron Clarke drives 
out from Melbourne past Puffing 
Billy and up Ferntree Gully into the Dan- 
denong Hills. He parks near a roadside 
general store and waits. Other automo- 
biles arrive filled with men wearing run- 
ning shoes and shorts. T shirts bear the 
names of nations, universities, beers. 
When their number reaches two dozen 
the men set off, trotting comfortably 
along the road's grass verges. Suddenly 
a runner veers into the bush and sprints 
away madly. The rest, Clarke among 
them, give howling chase. The trail, rich 
with loose rocks and tree roots, is over- 
hung with brittle eucalyptus and huge 
wet ferns that Clarke, taller than his hur- 
tling companions, catches squarely in 


the face. In half a mile the leaders re- 
gain the road and jog, listening to the 
stragglers, the thump of bodies against 
ti trees. The pack re-forms, gathers its 
strength and begins another wrenching 
charge through the forest. "I've been 
doing this since 1961,” pants Clarke. 
“I don't care if I never set foot on a 
track again but I can't leave this." 

The run is 17 miles. The road, with 
Australian bluntness, goes right at its 
hills, two- and three-mile stretches of 
rough gravel without a curve or dip or 
chance to rest. On the summits every- 
one wheezes and looks vaguely ill. "This 
is the best," says Clarke at the base of 
a mile of 30-degree pitch. “You know 
Dave Power, the bronze medal in Rome? 

continued 
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ONLY ON SUNDAY continued 


He had to walk here.” When Clarke 
has willed himself up and some color 
has returned, his voice is touched with 
reverence: “Such a hill. A brutal, mag- 
nificent hill.” 

Between 1963 and his retirement in 
1970, Ron Clarke took part in 313 races 
over distances of half a mile to a mar- 
athon and won 202 of them. Along the 
way he broke 17 world records. If any- 
one were to reduce Jim Ryun's mile rec- 
ord of 3:51.1 by the 3.4' , that Clarke 
wrung from the six-mile standard, he 
would do 3:43.2. Yet Ron Clarkcdid not 
win an Olympic or British Common- 
wealth Games gold medal and upon that 
omission he has been sternly judged. 

Derek Clayton, once the world's best 
marathoner, trained with him. "1 know 
Clarkcy better than he does himself. No 
emotions. The man couldn't lift himself 
in the important competitions. A ma- 
chine. The Olympics or a club race, it 
was all the same to him.” 

"He was gifted physically, his records 
prove that,” says Coach Percy Cerutty, 
who attempted to advise Clarke early 
in his career, "but he had no real men- 
tal drive. When he came up against men 
with spirit, he let them beat him.” 

In Australia, Clarke has in fact be- 
come a symbol of promises unfulfilled, 
of excellence somehow gone to waste. 
"Ron Clarke?” asks the cabbie or the 
girl who brings your bitter. "Isn't he 
the bloke who never won anything?” 

The kids are in bed. Ron and Helen 
Clarke, the latter a composed, capable 
woman with a soothing, mellifluous 
voice, invite friends over for an evening 
swim. After a few laps in the frigid lit- 
tle pool. Ron climbs onto one of the 
rocky ledges that make up the back- 
yard. His Afghan hound, Shendi, attacks 
him with love. Since his retirement from 
racing Clarke has reversed the aging pro- 
cess. The graying crew cut has given 
way to thick, black curls that frame a 
face less drawn, less lined than the one 
that agonized through all those miles. 

"1 apologize for the mess this place is 
in,” he says. Barbells and pulleys and sit- 
up boards that once had dominated the 
family room arc being moved outside, 
displaced by a billiard table and a bar. 
" I've been too busy to see to things prop- 
erly.” He is general manager of Austra- 
lia’s largest sport-shoe company, he has 
three corporations (to receive royalties 
from endorsements and development of 


health and fitness products), a position 
on Australia’s Film Censorship Board of 
Review and a newspaper column. 

Despite the assertions of his country- 
men that his racing character was flawed, 
Clarke, relaxing in the warm December 
night wind, is clearly not i.eighted with 
remorse. "That's over,” he says. "The 
races blur. My God, most of the time it 
seems as if the competitive runner was 
another person.” Reminded of the 10.000 
meters he won in the 1969 U.S.-U.S.S.R.- 
British Commonwealth meet in Los An- 
geles. Clarke had to consult a log of his 
travels to satisfy himself that he ran in 
the Coliseum at all that year. 

"1 did not win the Olympic gold med- 
al," he says, "and that has given rise to 
the idiotic idea that I was no good in 
real competition. My only contention, 
and I'm leaning over backward to be 
fair, is that because of the altitude at 
Mexico City I had no chance against 
the Africans, and therefore the critics’ 
point that I was incapable of winning 
remains unproved. Personally. I have no 
doubt at all that I was the best 10,000- 
meter runner in the world in 1968. At 
sea level 1 would have won easily." With 
some finality he dives back into the pool. 

Clarke seems justified. In Europe be- 
fore the Mexico Games he defeated 
10,000-meter champion Naftali Temu of 
Kenya and 5,000-meicr gold and silver 
medalists Mohamcd Gammoudi of Tu- 
nisia and Kip Keino of Kenya by mar- 
gins that were comparable to those by 
which they beat him in the Games. 

But there were other chances for gold. 
In the 1964 Olympic 10,000, Clarke led 
for most of the race and was outkicked 
by Billy Mills of the U.S. and Gam- 
moudi. In the 1966 Commonwealth six- 
mile in Kingston, Jamaica, Clarke led 
most of the race and was beaten by Temu. 
At the 1970 Commonwealth Games in 
Edinburgh, Clarke was still in front down 
the last backstretch, but was outkicked 
by Scotland’s Ian Stewart. These races 
gave him his reputation for crumbling 
under pressure. And even though they 
came following injuries or in tropical 
heat or during Clarke's decline toward 
retirement, in each he was probably the 
equal of any other entrant. Except for 
the peculiar nature of his running, he 
might have won them all. 

Ron Clarke defied the one edict that, 
in contests among equals, approaches 
law: The Pacesetter Never Wins. Front 
running has an element about it of keep- 


ing one’s nerve that men in high places 
know. The leader competes against foot- 
steps, specters. He struggles to escape 
the clinging pack at the same time he 
fights to down his own cowardice. 
“There is fear," says Clarke. "1 usually 
didn’t think I’d be able to finish until I 
got into the last lap.” 

The follower has only to match the 
leader’s pace. He enjoys a comparative 
calm in which he can relax and con- 
serve his emotional energy for a final, 
unanswerable assault. Given these re- 
alities, few men running at the head of 



BREEZING IN OSLO.CIarkeproduecd a world 
record to order for a meet promoter in 1965. 


a pack can avoid a feeling of sacrifice. 
Steve Prefontaine, explaining the sav- 
agery of his bursts to break contact with 
his followers, says, "1 hate to have peo- 
ple back there sucking on me.” 

Ron Clarke was a front runner, yet 
not in the classic mold of an athlete 
who has no finishing kick and therefore 
must set a hard pace out of desperation. 
On those rare occasions when Clarke 
followed instead of led, he outsprinted 
such fast finishers as Keino and West 
Germany’s Harald Norpoth. Shunning 
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expediency. Ron Clarke was a front run- 
ner out of principle. He accepted each 
of his races as a complete test, an ob- 
ligation to run himself blind. 

Over a late dinner of salad, a lean 
steak and five glasses of chartreuse Vig- 
orade, he makes his case. 

“The single most horrible thing that 
can happen to a runner is to be beaten 
in the stretch when he's still fresh. No 
matter who I was racing or what the cir- 
cumstances. 1 tried to force myself to 
the limit over the whole distance. It 
makes me sick to see a superior runner 


of winning, well, you still have to do it. 
I was very conscious of that pressure. 
Perhaps one should resist it. I couldn't.” 

Although he calls it his “style” or “im- 
patience,” Clarke's flaw was a driving 
moral imperative to go flat out, to im- 
pose an order on each race, to make 
sure the winner was the fastest, tough- 
est competitor. “I loved testing myself 
more than I feared being beaten." he 
says, “and front running is the ultimate 
test. You need a total, irrevocable com- 
mitment to see the race through to the 
end or it cannot justify your effort.” 


by the Athenian, Menander ... ‘A man's 
nature and way of life are his fate, and 
that which he calls his fate is but his 
disposition.’ " 

Ron Clarke's fatal disposition took 
shape early. His older brother Jack was 
long an outstanding professional Aus- 
tralian Rules football player. "My only 
consolation,” says Ron, “the only one 
I could have, since he beat me at ev- 
erything, was the satisfaction of trying 
my hardest.” 

When he began running competitively 
Clarke was moved by the examples of 



wheezing in Mexico city, he passed out after the 10,000-meter Olympic final, a victim of the altitude. Clarke had tried to sprint away from 
the field but was passed going into the last lap. In tears, Australian team physician Brian Corrigan administered oxygen and cursed the IOC. 


wail behind the field until 200 meters to 
go and then sprint away. That is im- 
moral. It's both an insult to the other run- 
ners and a denigration of his ability." 

So Clarke took the lead in Tokyo and 
Kingston and even in Mexico with the 
understanding that doing so was likely 
his ruin. “If you're the world record 
holder, as I was, and nobody else will 
set the pace and make a real race of it, 
and it's your style to have a demanding 
pace, then you have to do it yourself. If 
that is going to diminish your chances 


Clarke takes a text from his book- 
case. “Any athlete who thinks he suf- 
fers ought to read this." The book is 
Heinrich Harrer's The While Spider , an 
account of the climbing of the North 
Wall of the Eiger in Switzerland, of the 
men who died attempting it and of those 
who finally succeeded. In it, one finds a 
passage Clarke has underlined: "There 
is nothing new to be said about the be- 
havior of man in exceptional circum- 
stances of danger or crisis. ... I would 
not find better words than those used 


two men, Emil Zatopek and John Lan- 
dy, both inexhaustible trainers, front 
runners and gentlemen. Zatopek. the 
only man ever to win the 5,000, 10,000 
and marathon in one Olympics, was the 
more distant idol. The Czech ran as if 
tortured by internal demons. He seemed 
a sign, a proof that if athletes chose to 
force themselves through the pain and 
doubt, there could be no limit to hu- 
man performance. 

Landy. the second four-minute miler, 
helped plan Clarke's early training. His 

continued 
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races, as did Clarke's later, often dem- 
onstrated a kind of noble perversity. 
Though he recognized that his best 
chance to win the 1954 Mile of the Cen- 
tury against Roger Bannister lay in up- 
setting the Briton's wait-and-kick strat- 
egy by silting back himself, Landy led 
from the gun. The race had been the ob- 
ject of so much attention he felt obliged 
to ensure a fast time, "otherwise the 
sport might have suffered." Bannister 
outkicked him. 

In the 1956 Australian National 
Championship mile, Clarke, then 19, fell 
during the third lap. Landy bounded over 
him and. thinking he had spiked him in 
the head, stopped, came back and helped 
him up. Once assured of Clarke's safety. 
Landy went after the field, now 60 yards 
ahead. He drove into the lead with 10 
yards to go and won in 4:04.2. 

In that same year Clarke set a world 
junior mile record of 4:06.8. Thereafter, 
because of a chronic sinus infection and 
the demands of business and family, he 
fell away from running. In 1961 through 
the urging of a neighbor, former Olym- 
pian Les Perry, he began again. This five- 
year hiatus, which has no parallel in 
the career of any other world-class run- 
ner, seems a key to Clarke's determi- 
nation to run on his own terms. "It 
was a hobby when I came back to it, 
and although I was totally involved in 
each of my races, my whole life did not 
hang on the results. I could afford to 
take a few chances." Clarke had then 
and has today strong views on the rel- 
ative importance of amateur sport and 
earning a living. "I just read something 
of Jim Ryun's financial sacrifices for his 
running. Jim was wrong. If you have 
that conflict there is only one way to re- 
solve it. You shouldn't run.'^ 

Clarke'sconfirmation in hiscthiccamc 
when he began to break records. "I’ve 
never felt more depressed or disappoint- 
ed than in the days following my first 
world record. I was down, completely 
adrift. I realized that the excitement had 
been in the challenge of the training and 
in the race itself. The competition was 
what drew me on, the actual testing, 
not the hope of good results, because 
the best of all possible results, a world 
record, made me miserable." 

He understands the strangeness of this 
remark and turns up to Helen, across 
whose lap he is sprawled, for corrob- 
oration. "Do you remember how bad 
it was?" 


" Yes," she say s soft ly . “ A nd everyone 
else so happy." 

For years Clarke scoured the world 
for tough races. "I had a need, almost 
like a gambler's compulsion, to test my- 
self against the best." It didn't matter 
that he had raced hard the day before 
or that the local champion was lying in 
wait or that the distance was not his 
best. In 1965. to have a 10,000 put on 
the program, Clarke had to promise an 
Oslo meet promoter not only that he 
would break the world record in the 
event but would come back the next 
day in a featured 3,000 against fresh 
Olympic champion Mills. He set his 
world record, one that stood for seven 
years, and won the short race as well. 
But neither was in the Olympics. 

Clarke changed his basic tactic in the 
last years of his career. He devised one 
that added to his suffering: a full-bore 
sprint away from the field with a mile 
or more to run. "It increased the chal- 
lenge. But in a way it was refreshing. I 
knew I could make it through- So in- 
stead of dreading those footsteps behind 
I w anted them to stay there because who- 
ever was making them was killing him- 
self." If the footsteps were not there 
and Clarke had broken contact in this 
way, he was never beaten. He tried to 
sprint away in Mexico during the 10.000- 
meter race with a kilometer to go, but 
he could not escape the altitude natives 
who swarmed past on the last lap. Clarke 
finished sixth. Three steps past the line, 
fortheonly time in hiscareer, he lost con- 
sciousness. When he awoke a few min- 
utes later, an oxygen mask was pressed 
over his face. The Australian physician 
attending him was cursing the IOC for 
having permitted the Games at that al- 
titude. "Oh, God,” he railed. "Look 
what the bastards have done." 

"I wanted to tell him it was all right " 
recalls Clarke, "but I couldn’t. My 
tongue was so swollen it filled my mouth. 
I couldn't speak for two hours.” 

The Melbourne newspapers shouted 

CLARKE FAILS AGAIN. 

Ron and Helen Clarke are dining at a 
friend's Melbourne beef house. The 
friend is not much in evidence but a host- 
ess keeps fluttering by, demanding to 
be told how she can serve. 

"Well, I want a very simple salad." 
says Clarke. “Just lettuce and tomatoes, 
no dressing, no croutons, no frills." 

Derek Clayton has been invited. "He 


claimed he had another engagement." 
says Clarke. "Then I told him I w as pay- 
ing. But it was too late." 

The salad is placed before him. with 
parsley and sculptured radishes. Clarke 
sighs and picks out the offending veg- 
etables. Only very gently docs he try to 
make the nature of his running under- 
stood to the others with him. perhaps 
reasoning that a world that cannot hold 
the parsley is not ripe for a philosophy 
of a sport that is now more complicated 
than winner take all. 

"It's been upsetting that people have 
seen my attitude not as recklessness but 
weakness," he says. "The Australian be- 
havior toward losers is far from healthy. 
If youngsters are taught that losing is a 
disgrace, and they're not sure they can 
win, they will be reluctant to even try. 
And not trying is the real disgrace." 

The chorus, whenever Ron Clarke is con- 
signed to insignificance, is "Who ever 
remembers second place?" But that is 
the gulf between spectators, who seem 
to believe that runners are drawn to com- 
pete only in order to make themselves 
immortal, and amateur athletes, who are 
private men doing what they do for myr- 
iad private reasons. Among distance run- 
ners. who understand something of what 
Clarke attempted, will be found his most 
thoughtful judges. 

In 1966 Clarke spent a week in Prague 
with Zatopek. who at the time was not 
yet cast into official disgrace for having 
supported the liberal Dubcek govern- 
ment. Clarke retains the whole of that 
visit in softly gilded memory. He speaks 
of his boyhood hero's grace, his stand- 
ing in the eyes ol his countrymen, his un- 
abated fitness and energy. As Clarke 
departed, Zatopek accompanied him 
through customs and. in violation of reg- 
ulations, onto the plane itself. 

"He stood by me and then slipped a 
little box into my pocket. He seemed em- 
barrassed and clearly didn't want any- 
one to see what he'd done. For a mo- 
ment I wondered what I was smuggling 
out for him. Later, when the plane was 
in the air, I unwrapped it." 

The memento that dropped into his 
palm, inscribed "To Ron Clarke. July 
19, 1966," was Zatopek’s Olympic 
gold medal from the 10.000 meters in 
Helsinki. 

"Not out of friendship," Zatopek had 
whispered to Clarke as he turned to go, 
"but because you deserve it." end 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






"The best way to stay ahead in the hotel business 
is to stay ahead af other people in the hotel business." 

Barron Hilton 

We’re introducing a new world of color at 
Hilton. Dressing our people, and our services, in 
every color of the rainbow. From Doormen to Pastry 
Chefs. From Bellmen to Maids. 

It’s a new way of showing our pride in our 
people and our services. A new warm atmosphere, 
and a bright new way of saying, ‘‘Be My Guest’.’ 

But color is only a part of the story. The new 
service innovations you have come to expect of 
Hilton are also here. When you travel, enjoy the 
colorful world of Hilton. Call your local Hilton 
Reservation Service, or your travel agent . S 

lame Visit The Hiltons. X Hiltron. our people have more time to 

devote to you. How far is the airport, the 
taxi fare, what sporting events are in town? 
lust ask! 





Quick Check — Preregistration for frequent 
travelers. Guests pick up keys at our Quick 
Check desk, go directly to their rooms, 
Eliminates cashier checkouts. Statements 
sent as you direct. The nice part, it speeds 
service for all Hilton guests. 



Titanfox —The nearest thing to total com- 
munication. Send or receive graphic mate- 
rials from one Hilton to another, with a 
telephone call. Facsimiles of contracts, 
plans, photos or medical reports go coast 
to coast in a matter of minutes. 



Service — Personal service is a Hilton tradi- 
tion. It s the little touches that say we want 
you to feel at home. And the service in- 
novations that make it easier to stay Hilton. 
When you travel, enjoy the colorful world 
of Hilton. 





Ford Mustang has been the top-selling car in its 
class since 1965. Here are some reasons: 

Good looks. Mustang is sporty and sleek. Inside 
and out. Your choice of five models: Mach I, 
SportsRoof, Grande, Hardtop and Convertible. 

Good handling. Mustang’s low silhouette and 
compact size make its handling as beautiful as its 
looks. You get independent front suspension with 
anti-sway bar, for decisive sporty car handling with 
a comfortable passenger-car ride. 

Great feeling. Your Mustang is a statement of 
personal style. It feels great ... it looks great. 

Discover Mustang for '73, at your Ford Dealer’s. 

FORD MUSTANG 

FORD DIVISION 


What makes Mustang different 
is the way it looks, handles, and makes you feel. 



PEOPLE 


Kathy King, an exceptionally 
pretty song leader at California 
Lutheran College, broke the sex 
barrier in collegiate wrestling — 
for a matter of seconds at least. 
When the Kingsmen lost star 
Steve Magruder to a knee in- 
jury, the 125-pound Kingswom- 
an volunteered to take his place 
in the 150-pound class against 
Southern California College's 
Taylor Peryear. "I was really 
ready," Miss King says. “I even 
cut my fingernails." So, said a 
Cal Lutheran spokesman, was 
Peryear. “You could see he was 
ready for physical contact." 
Kathy, understandably, decided 
she wasn't. Before Peryear could 
quite catch up with her, she de- 
faulted. And that was the mar- 
gin of victory as SCC won 
25-22. Kathy admitted afterward 
she was playing for a forfeit, 
hoping Peryear would be too gal- 
lant or angry to wrestle her. 

Accused of attempted robbery 
and assault with intent to kill. 
Burton Woods ,lr. of St. I Oil is 
made a plausible defense. He 
could not have been at the scene 
of the crime, he maintained, be- 
cause he was home watching the 
Cardinals and his favorite pitch- 
er. BobC.ibson.on television. But 
the prosecutor put a Cardinal 


official on the stand to testify 
that the game that night was a 
home game, and home games 
are not televised. Moreover. 
Rick Wise, not Bob Gibson, was 
pitching. The defendant got 40 
years in the penitentiary. 

Joe DiMaggio has been named 
“Great Warrior of the Golden 
Sun" by the Creek tribe of Okla- 
homa. The Creeks also made Di- 
Maggio a chief, which raised the 
feathers of another ex- Yankee. 
Allie Reynolds. A genuine In- 
dian, Reynolds said: “I've never 
been a chief. I ran once and was 
defeated.” 

®Tara Sheldon, 6' 4*4', is the 
current MissTall Universe. Miss 
Sheldon, who says she "wanted 
to die" when she was 6' 2“ at 
age 12, credits sports and a high 
school coach with helping her 
grow . , . emotionally. She be- 
came a high-jump champion in 
college. “At 18 I began to lose 
my ugly duckling image," she 
says "I started to wear contact 
lenses and my figure blossomed. 
I finally realized that height can 
give a person an aura of lead- 
ership and that while other girls 
had to do all sorts of things to 
attract a man'sattention. I didn't 
have to do anything.” 



Jocelyne Bourassa of Quebec, 
who was named 1972 rookie of 
the year on the U.S. women's 
golf tour. Canadian female ath- 
lete of the year, Canada's top 
golf personality and a lot of oth- 
er things, has a slightly unusual 
sponsor— Montreal horseman 
J. Louis Levesque, owner of un- 
defeated two-year-old La Pre- 
voyante. who is fond of saying 
he has two outstanding fillies. 
Receiving one award at the an- 
nual meeting of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Golf Association, Miss 
Bourassa had a riposte. “You 
know I have had a knee oper- 
ation." she said in a French Ca- 
nadian accent that sounds like 
Genevieve in the rough. "Mon- 
sieur Levesque was telling me 
what they do to fillies with bad 
legs. 'We shoot them or we breed 
them,' he said. I don't think I’m 
ready for either. So I'll go back 
on the tour.” 

♦ Five years ago Bobby Orr and 
Derek Sanderson of the Boston 
Bruins made a pact. The first 
one to be married would receive 
SI, 000 from the other as a sort 
of farewell present and conso- 
lation prize. Well, Orr plans to 
marry blonde Peggy Wood, a 25- 
year-old schoolteacher from 
Fort Lauderdale, sometime in 
June. And Sanderson, after set- 
tling for SI million with the Phil- 
adelphia Blazers, could scarcely 
plead poverty. So he grudgingly 
came up with the grand — S990 
in SI bills plus 1.000 pennies — 
and had it all dumped in front 
of Orr’s locker. The devalued 
currency made a terrible mess 
but soon was scooped into a lit- 
ter bag- with the help, appro- 
priately, of teammate Wayne 
Cashman. 

Mounted police will be equipped 
with battery-operated taillights, 
Philadelphia Police Commis- 
sioner Joseph O’Neill has decid- 
ed, and the horses will wear 
white luminous stockings on 
their legs and white sheets on 



their rumps. “The animals are 
dark and so are policemen's uni- 
forms," O'Neill said. “We want 
to make sure they will be seen 
by motorists." Meanwhile, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion noted that 6,435 deer had 
been killed by cars, 12 in Phil- 
adelphia. Maybe O'Neill can put 
taillights on the deer. 

Miami Dolphin Quarterback 
Bob Griese. a hot commercial 
property right now, has just fin- 
ished a video tape scries bally- 
hooing health spas. Before that 
he had extolled Vitalis (no Gric- 
se kid stulT), Mitchum's deodor- 
ant, Sears. Roebuck and Fletch- 
er's Castoria. Asked which was 
the toughest to handle. Griese 
said quickly, "Sears, by far, 
those clothing commercials 
when I'm running around and 
passing in civilian clothes. Did 
you ever try to run in the Or- 
ange Bowl in a winter suit in 
May? Tough! And they had to 
paste sandpaper on the bottom 
of my shoes so I wouldn't slip." 
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college basketball Jim Kaplan 


Low in Cayuga's waters 

Cornell’s outlook for the season was hopeful until communications 
between coach and players collapsed. Then the team began to sink 


C oming home to Philadelphia with 
the Cornell basketball team a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, Doug Murken looked 
forward to facing Penn at the Palestra. 
Though a sub, he felt he might play a 
fair amount in front of his family and 
friends. Realistically, Penn figured to 
have the game out of reach early. 

Murken wasn't bothered that he didn't 
play in the first half — he never does. 
But as the minutes crept by and the mar- 
gin of Penn's certain victory became ir- 
relevant to everyone but point-spread 
bettors, he began to fume on the bench. 


JOHN O'NEILL BEFORE HE WAS BENCHED 
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At last Coach Tony Coma asked Murk- 
en to replace someone. By now thor- 
oughly exasperated and embarrassed, 
Murken refused. 

Afterward Philadelphia columnist 
Frank Dolson stopped by the Cornell 
locker room to speak with Murken, and 
found Murken and his teammates prac- 
tically lined up to talk. “Tonight in the 
locker room at halftime he called us a 
bunch of spoiled brats," Murken said. 
“Nobody on the team agreed with his 
game plan,” said Guard John O'Neill. 
“He wanted the final score to be 12-10.” 
“To play a stall,” Murken added, “you 
have to practice it. We didn’t. Not one 
second.” 

After Dolson's story was printed. 
Coma called a team meeting. There fol- 
lowed, in the words of one player, a 
“long rap." To no one's surprise, Murk- 
en was kicked off the team. With in- 
juries and other problems, that left Cor- 
nell facing its next game with a roster 
that numbered exactly eight. 

As player-coach face-offs go, the 
Murken-Coma till' was no great barn 
burner. It was, however, one more in- 
cident in what must be the most dismal 
coach-player situation existing in major 
college basketball today. The pitiful part 
is that at the beginning of the season ev- 
erybody at Cornell had such high hopes. 
The way up for Big Red basketball could 
not have been clearer: the team hadn’t 
had a winning season since 1968; last 
year it went five and 19, losing the 
last 10 in a row with a squad shattered 
by racial tensions. Five out of six black 
players had quit because, among other 
things, they believed the coach was us- 
ing a quota system for starting the blacks. 

So Jerry Lace was kicked upstairs to 
an administrative job and Coma was 
brought in from Cheyney (Pa.) State, a 
college with a heavy black enrollment 
and, under Coma, a sensational basket- 
ball record. That was last summer. On- 
ward and upward, Cornell! 

But now, with the mortified Murken 



out and three-quarters of the season 
gone, Cornell is in worse shape than 
ever, if possible, and seems to have 
swapped one set of problems for an- 
other. It has won just three of 22 
games. And the squad — well, this is not 
the first time this year that the squad 
has verged on the nonexistent. 

After five games Brian Wright, one 
of the boycott leaders but this season 
the team's leading scorer and rebounder, 
quit following an acrid encounter with 
Coma. Cornell was a hopeful 2-3 at the 
time. Two games later O'Neill suffered 
a broken wrist, costing him three weeks 
of play. At the beginning of the second 
semester Stan Mason and Gerry New- 
by — by then the leading scorers — were 
gone, said to be academic casualties, 
though they were also known to be un- 
happy with Coma. More recently Cap- 
tain John Coles fell over an opponent 
and injured his ankle. The only player 
on the squad to start every contest. Cen- 
ter Lynn Loncki, has knees that bal- 
loon after each game. At one point this 
season Coma was down to six men and 
had to recruit a lacrosse player who had 
not played basketball since high school. 

For all this, Cornell has not been that 
bad. Coma’s men have beaten Penn 
State, Arkansas and Florida Southern, 
three teams with winning records, and 
six of their losses have been by six points 
or less. The failure to win more often 
has to do with factors other than grades 
or height or talent or even injuries. 

Coma, 41. was hired by Cornell in 
part because he had coached blacks suc- 
cessfully. But in the fall he learned that 
he would have to do without two key 
Cornell blacks, Skeeder Stewart and Jeff 
Howard, who had left the team while 
Lace was still coach. In addition, two of 
Lace's black prospects decided to go else- 
where, partially on the advice of the boy- 
cotters. Gene Shy and Keith Starr this 
year are playing regularly at Florida and 
Pitt, respectively. 

When practice started. Coma also dis- 
covered that it is one thing to impose 
coaching discipline on borderline aca- 
demic cases who come from needy fam- 
ilies and don't wish to jeopardize pos- 
sible pro careers and quite another to 
handle Ivy Leaguers who regard sport 
as essentially no more than an extra- 
curricular activity. “I always thought I 
had a way with basketball players, black 
and white," says Coma. “I thought I 
would never have a discipline problem. 

continued 


If Colgate is just a kid’s cavity fighter, 
how come Jesse Owens won’t brush 
with anything else? 



His greatest victory 
took place 37 years ago. 
But Jesse Owens has never 
been far from the public 
spotlight. Today his work 
brings him in touch with 
people— young and old— all 
over the world. That's why 
Jesse is a Colgate man. 

Always has been. 

"It sure makes you feel 
better about your breath," 
Jesse exclaims. Clinical 
test results show Colgate 
freshens breath as long 
as a leading mouthwash. 

Even the taste is fresh 
and clean. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Colgate 
with MFP . But a great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. 

Ask Jesse Owens. 

He wouldn't think of 
brushing with anything else. 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


But the road to laisse: faire has been 
taken for so long here that the biggest 
problem is to establish discipline.” 

Coma’s players — the "freethinkers,” 
he calls them — have a different notion 
of "the biggest problem.’ They call it 
communication — or the almost total lack 
of it. Coma sees himself as hard-nosed 
(interestingly, he is a serious amateur 
violinist) and old-fashioned. But the 
team regards him as a martinet, defen- 
sive of his authority and hostile to sug- 
gestions from his players about how the 
game should be played. Coma, in turn, 
senses the lack of a certain spirit in his 
men. "At Cheyney they feel they’re go- 
ing to win every game,” hesays. "At Cor- 
nell when the moment of truth comes — 
even now that we’re playing to our full- 
est potential with what we've got — at 
the last minute we can’t make a one-and- 
one or a layup.” 

The players say they are so sick of los- 
ing they would do almost anything to 
win. Guard Jimmy Willmot, who refused 
to cut his hair for Lace, did so willingly 
for Coma. And even when Coma 
benched Willmot for helping up an op- 
ponent during a scrimmage, the team 
shrugged and went along with it. 

But the ouster/resignation of high- 
strung Brian Wright was less excusable 
in their eyes. After losing his cool in 
the Rochester game back in December, 
Wright reacted bitterly to being dressed 
down by Coma in front of the team. 
"The coach could have handled it in a 
different way,” says Coles. "He got Bri- 
an in front of the team, and then it was 
a matter of brinkmanship. Brian couldn’t 
back down because everyone else was 
there.” 

The team still had hopes for a good 
season when it started the Ivy schedule 
at Brown after a 3-6 mark in tough non- 
conference play. But at halftime, with 
Brown leading by six. Coma told the 
players, by their account, that he owed 
them nothing and would recruit junior- 
college transfers to replace them next 
season. Brown went on to win 102-79. 

"Who was this guy, threatening us 
as if we had nothing to live for but bas- 
ketball?” asks one player. Adds Murken, 
"On one hand he blasts us and tells the 
papers he has no use for us. On the 
other he tells us to believe in ourselves. 

1 think he’s more concerned with his 
image than us." 

So Coma and the "freethinkers” are 
no longer getting through to each other 


at all. There have been hassles over prac- 
tice time and meal money as well as 
over more substantial issues. In Phil- 
adelphia a wild rumor circulated that 
the team would refuse to take the court 
in the second half. That didn't happen. 
But last week, against Penn at home. 
Coma took John O’Neill out of the game. 
They had words. O’Neill threw a towel 
at Coma and stalked off the court and 
out of the gym. That left Coma to fin- 
ish the game, which Cornell eventually 
lost 78-48, with a bench reduced to only 
two. Before it had ended, Cornell’s sea- 
son probably was over too, and per- 
haps next year's as well. 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


lA/rOT After losing to UCLA twice 
V V L 0 I last week, 76-67 in Seattle and 
93-62at Pauley Pavilion, Washington Coach 
Marv Harshman figured out how to beat 
the Bruins: "Take North Carolina's enthu- 
siasm and mix it with the talent at Hous- 
ton and Minnesota, and you might have a 
chance." 

USC's two encounters with Washington 
State turned out to be embarrassing for first- 
year Cougar Coach George Raveling. "John 
Wooden at UCLA. Bob Boyd at USC and 
Marv Harshman at Washington better watch 
out," he said early in the week, "because 
we’re on our way back." Not yet, George. 
The Trojans rolled 80-63 and 79-55. "Well, 
actually,” said Raveling later, "what I real- 
ly said was. . . .*’ 

Brigham Young was jolted when the 
NCAA tournament selection committee 
ruled the Cougars ineligible for postseason 
play even if they go on and win the West- 
ern Athletic Conference championship. The 
Cougars previously knew only that their star 
center from Yugoslavia, Krcsimir Cosic, 
would not be able to play. Thus beset, the 
league-leading Cougars had to struggle to 
get past dormant Texas at El Paso 48-43. 
Later in the week they took on their chief 
challenger for league honors. New Mexico, 
and lost 76-66. The Lobos were also com- 
ing off an unexpectedly close win, surviving 
73-70 against freshman-heavy Utah. 

Seattle Center Greg Williams dropped in 
two free throws with 19 seconds remaining 
against a backdrop of 2,400 screaming voic- 
es in Santa Clara's home area to produce a 
79-77 victory for the Chieftains. "I didn't 
h :ar a thing," he said later. * 'There was noth- 


ing there but me, the ball and the rim.' 

The Santa Clara loss may have clinched 
the West Coast Athletic Conference crown 
for San Francisco, which wrecked St. Mary's 
93-72. Long Beach State avenged its only 
loss of the season, crushing San Jose State 
117-75. 

1. UCLA (21-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (21-1) 


r A QT St. John's left Syracuse's Man- 
Lr\0 I ley Field House gasping, 
wheezing and thoroughly beaten after a rec- 
ord crowd of 8,944 had stirred both the O - 
angc and the dust from the clay floor over 
which the court is laid. The 80-70 outcome 
ended the visitors' 14-gamc winning streak 
and extended the Syracuse home record to 
30 straight. The Orange moved to 18-4 on 
Saturday by defeating Canisius 76-72. 

Providence also won twice, making short 
order of Cleveland State in a 113-79 mis- 
match and bombing Holy Cross 94-75. The 
Friars' lead shrank to one point in the sec- 
ond half as the Crusaders battled back from 
a 19-point deficit, largely because the op- 
position's Ernie DiGregorio and Marvin 
Barnes were both resting on the bench. Rein- 
serted eventually, Barnes had 21 points and 
21 rebounds and Ernie D. 28 points. 

Niagara did the defensive job of the year 
on South Carolina's Kevin Joyce, holding 
him to two field goals, but his 1 1 free throws 
helped the Gamecocks get out with an 84-74 
victory. Seven-foot Danny Traylor was su- 
perb, scoring 23 points, pulling down 13 re- 
bounds and blocking six shots. "Just like a 
goalie," said Niagara Coach Frank Layden. 

Fordham ended Notre Dame's five-game 
winning streak and stopped its own six-game 
slide with a 70-69 upset. Darryl Brown's 
short jumper with 12 seconds left produced 
"the greatest victory of my career” for Ram 
Coach Hal Wissel. Irish Coach Digger 
Phelps claimed to be untroubled by the sec- 
ond loss to his former team. "Just another 
game," he said. 

1. PROVIDENCE (18-2) 2. ST. JOHN'S (18-3) 


MinWFQT Kansas Coach Tcd 

I VI I U V V LO I Owens enthusiasm for 
the Big Eight's 30-second clock no doubt 
suffered in the closing moments of the Jay- 
hawks' game with Kansas State. Kansas 
could neither sit on the 62-49 lead it had 
mounted with 5 :30 to go nor add to it. Final- 
ly, with 22 seconds left. State's Lon Kruger 
sank two free throws that put the Wildcats 
ahead for the first time and sealed a 67-66 
victory, an important hurdle on the route 
to the Big Eight title. 

Colorado remained in the running, how- 
ever, with a 77-68 overtime victory over Mis- 
souri, which had earlier defeated Oklahoma 
64-62. 

Minnesota enhanced its Big Ten chances 

continued 


WHAT BEGINS 
WHEN COLLEGE ENDS? 



For many young men about to graduate from college, this is the top question. For outside those college walls 
there can be a world filled with disappointment, frustration, insecurity. There can also be a world that offers you 
the chance to show what you’ve got. A world that challenges your abilities and lets you really use your education. 

A career as a pilot or navigator in the Air Force lets you do just that and you get respect and responsibility 
right off the bat. Your first step will be to attend a 12-week Officer School and then it’s on to Flight School to earn 
those famous silver wings. 

You get good pay, 30 days’ paid vacation, free | 
dental and medical care, job security, and frequent 
promotion. 

If a secure career as a leader is what you wartf 
after college, check out what Air Force pilot or naviga- 
tor training has to offer. 

Send in the coupon or call 800-447-4700, toll 
free. (In Illinois call 800-322-4400.) 

When college ends, there’s a great beginning. . . 
as an Air Force officer. 


Air Force Opportunities 
Box A 

Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 

Please send me more information. I understand there is 
no obligation. 


Find yourself. 
Fly with the Air Force. 




(Please Print) 
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(means naturally fresh taste) 


Salem's unique blend features natural 
menthol, not the kind made in labora- 
tories. Like our superb tobaccos, our 
menthol is naturally grown You'll get a 
taste that's not harsh or hot... a taste as 
naturally cool and fresh as Springtime 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined a|^g§ 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Chrysler for '73. 

Engineered to make things easy. 


If fishing's nor fosr enough, and racing's 
not your speed, Chrysler hos o com- 
plete choice of mid-range outboards 
that moke it easy to get family plans 
off the ground. 

These Chryslers will let you go the 
limit from ski to cruise, from wide open 
to troll. And you've got a pick of power 
ranging from 20 to 55 horsepower in 
1 6 distinct models. 

The brand-new 25 and 30 ore high- 
performance portables that allow you 
to do a whole lot more with just o 
little more power. 

The Chrysler 35 is the winningest 
motor in the notional APBA powerboat 
racing. The 55 offers the highest De- 
certified 2-cylinder horsepower any- 
where. 


They're all engineered to make life 
easy with new features like built-in 
rear handles for easier tilt-up, new 
upper gear housing for more effi- 
cient cooling ond integrally designed 
fuel pump for easier maintenance. 

Also. Chrysler outboards are engi- 
neered to go easy on the environment 
with greatly improved silencing, and 
fuel recycling to keep the woter clean. 

See your Chrysler Crew Dealer. You'll 
find him listed in the Yellow Pages. He 
can provide everything you need ex- 
cept the woter. Ask him for your free 
copy of the Chrysler Boot Buyer's Guide. 

MARINE PROOUCTS CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 
The Chrysler Crew makes things easy for you. 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


with an 82-75 win over Indiana. The Hoo- 
siers had earlier dealt Illinoisan 87-66 thrash- 
ing that seemed to take care of any Illini 
aspirations. Purdue's only game of the week 
was an 88-84 victory over Michigan State. 

Marquette whipped Northern Illinois 
93-80 despite 35 points by Jim Bradley. Al- 
lie McGuire and Marcus Washington com- 
bined to beat the Huskies" zone with an 
outside barrage that broke the game open 
in the first half. 

John Williamson returned from his 
NCAA-imposed exile, but his 25 points 
weren't enough as New Mexico State lost 
to St. Louis 69-54. 

Cincinnati won its fifth game in the last 
six starts 79-78 over Ohio University. Sev- 
enth-ranked Houston won as expected 87-70 
over Corpus Christi, but then was upset by 
Creighton 7S-77. 

Richard Fuqua won the shootout and Oral 
Roberts the war when Illinois State and 
Doug Collins came calling on the Titans. 
The hosts took the game 1 1 1-96, and Fu- 
qua had his best individual elTort of the 
year in outscoring Collins 49-41, although 
he took 49 shots to Collins' 26. 

1. MINNESOTA (16-2) 2. MARQUETTE (20-2) 

QOI ITLI Davidson continued its reg- 
L/ Lr L/ I I I ular season mastery of the 
Southern Conference by clinching its sixth 
straight championship and ninth of the last 
10 years. The league's NCAA representative 
will emerge from an internecine tournament, 
however, so Furman isn't dead yet despite 
its 89-84 loss to Davidson last week. Nor 
for that matter is lowly Appalachian State, 
which the Wildcats bombed 108-81. 

Atlantic Coast Conference leader North 
Carolina State remained unbeaten with wins 
over East Carolina (105-70) and Wake For- 
est (81-59). North Carolina took over sec- 
ond place with a 95-85 victory against Mary- 
land. Said the Terrapins’ Lefty Driescll, un- 
characteristically: "There is too much em- 
phasis on winning in this conference." North 
Carolina next faced Florida State in a re- 
match of last year's NCAA Eastern final 
and won at Madison Square Garden 91-79. 

The Seminoles previously had upset Jack- 
sonville 83-74 with two starters on the bench 
for the last seven minutes, hitting 64' , of 
their shots from the door. Jacksonville re- 
covered against Illinois State 95-86. South- 
western Louisiana blasted Texas at Arling- 
ton on the road 1 1 1-96 and came home to 
whip Louisiana Tech 94-93. 

Tennessee maintained its Southeastern 
Conference lead with a narrow 51-49 vic- 
tory over Mississippi and an 85-71 defeat 
of Georgia. The Bulldogs also fell 78-67 to 
Alabama, which then turned around and 
clipped Auburn 87-75. 

1. N.C. STATE (21-0) 2. N. CAROLINA (20-4) 
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boxing //W az-Ar Kram 


AH in 
a world of 
his own 

A routine victory over Joe Bugner 
failed to move the ex-champ any 
closer to challenging for the title 


I ooking up at him, his left eyebrow 
*— torn, the left side of his immense 
face fading into a red-mean abstraction, 
it was hard not to think of a remark 
once made by Brian London. "Boxers 
arc prawns," said the meditative Brian, 
not the most impassioned of lighters and 
often not unlike a prawn himself in his 
many positions of repose. Of course, the 
old heavyweight meant “pawns," a word 
used by amateur sociologists to describe 
all fighters and one that seemed to fit 
England's Joe Bugner like the mouth- 
piece on a trumpet. 

Last week in Las Vegas, between the 
dumbing sound of coin and con, ;hc ev- 
idence bore down hard on Bugner as he 
prepared to accompany Muhammad Ali 
on the latest tour through Ali’s "world 
of my own." Not even the endless and 
genuine esprit of the English could sup- 
port the gentle Magyar: the facts just 
would not budge: he was a big, plastic 
toy deftly marketed in England. Regard- 
less, some 1,500 Englishmen, ranging 
from Henry Cooper and a detective 
named Nipper Reid to bands of old, re- 
tired bookmakers, made the trip for 200 
quid apiece. Ole 'Enry thought aloud it 
would be an inspired fight, but after the 
pencils and notebooks vanished he 
thought it would be a line "giggle." The 
bookies usually just sat around looking 



RELYING ON HIS LEGWORK, BUGNER FLAILS AWAY AT A WARY AND RETREATING ALI 


fixedly at the keno boards, drinking their 
beer and musing over the pure beauty 
of this graft in the desert. 

A crowd of 5,700 turned up at the Con- 
vention Center as, according to dramatic 
whispers by promoters, a great tide of 
humanity was moving toward closed- 
circuit outlets in London. It was quite 
true, too, for the English love a fight, 
even if it involves one of their own heavy- 
weights. This night, confronted by Bug- 
ner vs. Ali, they knew it was not a ques- 
tion of whether the lip would prevail 
over the stiff upper lip, but rather in 
what round Joe would find proper bed- 
ding for his bulk. Yet they came. 

Amused as they were at their own cap- 
sule comments on the matchup, they 
could not conceal what simmered be- 
neath: the hope that Bugner would com- 
port himself honorably, that there would 
be the tenacity of attitude that he has 
so often lacked, that he would allow 
them to leave for home with at least a 
strand of dignity. At light time the sim- 
mer had become a bonfire. It was no long- 
er a bout; the smell of gun and powder 
permeated, and chests full of medals 
from the African campaign would not 
have brought a second glance. 

The emotion was not wasted. Bugner, 
a Hungarian who emigrated to England 
in flight from Communism at the age 


of six, fulfilled the imperative of the mo- 
ment. For all his unarguably barren work 
against Ali he did accomplish this: lie 
came in as a long-priced pawn to Ali's 
ring carnival, got cut badly in the first 
round and went on for the distance to 
make it an action tight, limited as it 
was. He also helped bring into sharp 
focus — for the first time since Ali met 
Joe Fra/ier — the fear that Ali's once il- 
limitable talent is rapidly on the wane 
and that soon he will have only his vast 
generalship on which to rely. 

He may have enough left to handle 
George Foreman but he cannot afford 
to be delayed too long, which surely is 
what the Foreman camp is thinking. 
"He's not going to get near me now,” 
Ali said later. "But that's all right. I 
don't need him. I'm in a world of my 
own. The people know who the cham- 
pion is. Why should I fret? I'll just go 
on makin' my money like a couple of 
million in the next couple of years. Just 
go on kcepin' boxin' alive while George 
lights once a year. But lie'll never be no 
real champion. The people know that. 
And one day they gonna say: ‘Ghawgc, 
where were you when Muhammad Ali 
was around? Why. Ghawge, you weren't 
no kind of champion.' " 

Ali's confidence in the people to dis- 
cern always has seemed unshakable, but 
continued 
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continued 


he is not one to wince at a bn of over- 
kill in the promotion of his theme. He 
wore a brilliant robe into the ring, a jew - 
eled, flowing garment that would have 
biightencd the dark side of the moon. 
It cost S2.000 and had lettering on the 
back acclaiming Ali as “the people's 
champion.” It was a gift from Elvis Pres- 
ley. who knows about such things. 

Once down to business, Ali quickly 
opened a cut over Bugncr's left eye. 
Thereafter, try as he might, Ali had trou- 
ble working on the eye, nor could he 
put Bugner away. No frivolity marked 
Ali’s work. He strove desperately to fin- 
ish Bugner in the sixth, seventh. 1 1 th and 
12th rounds, but there was no snap, no 
dcadliness to those flashing strokes. He 
stalked Bugner in a flat-footed way. At 
times his eyes seemed vacant, distant 
from the tedium in which he was caught. 

At 22. and despite intimidating phys- 
ical dimensions. Bugner was never an 
offensive factor in this fight. He is what 
has been called a "tramline" fighter, for- 
ever going backward and forward. He 
seldom extemporizes, rarely puts several 
punches together and when he does they 
seem as undirected as an infant's strik- 
ing at a hanging rattle. Occasionally. 
Bugnei chose to jump off his tramline 
against Ali. His digressions were point- 
less, frenetic arcs. Usually after them 
Bugner ended frozen and transfixed for 
long moments on the ropes, which is 
where Ali sent home his best shots. 

Bugner caught Ali with a few right 
hands, each of which brought Muham- 
mad back to reality. He was never in dan- 
ger in the fight and, contrary to the of- 
ficial scoring, it was easy to give him all 
12 rounds or, if one cared to be mag- 
nanimous, tocall it 10-1-1. Muhammad, 
as is his wont these days, w as again lavish 
in his praise of the defeated opponent, so 
much so that lie seemed almost patriar- 
chal toward Bugner. "He's got belter legs 
than I thought," said Ali. no doubt with 
one eye on a return fight in London. "I 
won't be around in two years. Watch out 
for Bugner. He'll be the champion a cou- 
ple of years from now." 

Ali contended that had he carried 10 
more pounds into the fight (he weighed 
in at 217*4) he would have been taking 
a "terrible risk." Maybe, but looking 
at his gaunt, drawn face, his long mo- 
ments of lassitude, it seemed apparent 
that he left his fight behind in the gym. 
He trained a total of 67 rounds the week 
before the bout, and on the day before, 


while Bugner rested, concluded with six 
rounds of gym work. That is a lot for 
an aging fighter, no matter the opinion 
of his trainer. Angelo Dundee, who 
called All's work ordinary. Others next 
to the champion were concerned at his 
growing obsession with coming in at a 
low weight. 

Ali in the gym was not the only thing 
that bothered his camp. He could not 
find the hook to the passive Bugner, 
the psychological advan age that he 
looks for against each opponent. Often, 
there would be a group of his street in- 
telligentsia sitting like staff generals and 
discussing the problem. "He looks like 
a honkie to me." one would say. "No," 
Ali would say. "I like the English." Then 
another would add: "Jump on how big 
and dumb he looks. That’ll get 'em." 
Ali: "Man, you big and dumb." "What 
about race?" asked another wizard. Ali 
grimaced and then fell silent. The next 
day he bellowed his way out of the gym, 
claiming that Bugner once called him a 
"nigger." It was a sad, false claim that 
Ali regretted later. 

As for the stoic Bugner, he never did 
give Ali the opening he craved. It was 
too big a fight for Bugner, who has been 
jeered more than any English heavy- 
weight in recent history. To Ali it was a 
matter of 5275,000 and then moving on 
to his March bout with Ken Norton in 
San Diego. Bugner got SI 25.000 but his 
future seemed to hang on how he looked 
against Ali. It was a good gamble, prop- 
erly thought out; by nature Ali is not a 
cruel man and often he is sympathetic 
to inferiors. 

So now Bugner returns to England a 
much more romantic figure thanks to 
Ali's verbal generosity after the fight, 
the seven-stitch cut on Bugncr's eye and 
the good legs that kept his massive body 
upright across 12 rounds. That is no 
small accomplishment by English rea- 
soning. For years now the English have 
scowled at their "horizontal heavy- 
weights" who (except for Henry Coo- 
per) were se'dom much better than 
Phaintin’ Phil Scott of the '20s. But Joe 
Bugner served them honorably. At least 
no one would have reason to duplicate 
the lines of Arnold Bennett who, while 
grousing over Joe Beckett's one-round 
loss to Georges Carpcntier, wrote: "Now 
Beckett was a sack of potatoes, and Car- 
pentier in might and glory was publicly 
kissing the chosen girl within a yard of 
the Prince of Wales." END 
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pro BASKETBALL/fia/vy McDermott 


You can’t 
keep 
a 

wild man 
down 

let's take a moment to place Norm 
L. Van Lier in perspective. He has giv- 
en the skin off his back -and his knees 
and his elbows — for his team. He has 
thrown a basketball at an unwary ref- 
eree and missed, and thrown a punch 
at a wary referee and connected. He 
has led the NBA in selflessness, passing 
the ball instead of shooting it. He has 
fought with seven-footers and lost, and 
battled six-footers and held his own. He 
had the temerity to date a coach's daugh- 
ter and has the charm to serve as week- 


end host for another coach’s young son. 
He has led a mass assault on a police sta- 
tion. One question. Is this a basketball 
player for the Chicago Bulls or a Do- 
berman pinscher in sneakers? 

In Norm Van Lier there seems to be 
a morsel of something for all of us. Some- 
thing to swallow, something to spit out. 
Something to love, something to hate. 
A bit to respect, a bit to ridicule. A 
facet to admire, another to loathe. Is he 
youth's noble example or law and or- 
der's recalcitrant enemy? Who is Norm 
Van Lier and why is»:he doing these 
things? 

When Van Lier came into the pros in 
1969, he was a third-round draft choice 
of the Bulls, a 6' I", 175-pound guard 
from St. Francis of Loretto, Pa. He did 
not have a no-cut contract and just be- 
fore the start of the season the Bulls trad- 
ed him to the Cincinnati Royals. 

Other players and opposing coaches 
scoffed at the rookie's frenzied style of 
play. They did not understand the way 
he stood in front of— and was bowled 
over by — hard-running big men to draw 
charging fouls. Bumps on Van Lier's el- 
bows swelled to the size of oranges, 
bumps on his knees to that of lemons. 
They had become full of water from 
being dribbled on the floor. 

Van Lier was regarded with amuse- 



ment by some, with contempt by oth- 
ers. They said he could not shoot. He 
would improve. They said he was too 
small. He would become one of the best 
rebounding guards in the league. They 
claimed he would burn out, that he was 
frail. He would miss only two games be- 
cause of injury or illness in his first four 
seasons. “I think the superstars should 
worry about me instead of me worrying 
about them," said Van Lier. “I’m here 
to make it and 1 want them to prove to 
me that they're better." 

One day last month Van Lier sat in 
his apartment high over Lake Michigan: 
he was traded back to Chicago last sea- 
son. He needed only to look around 
him for assurance he has it made. The 
walls of a hallway were lined with pho- 
tographs of him during games. In most, 
strain showed on his face — guarding his 
man, shooting, passing, yelling at a ref- 
eree. Two years ago Van Lier led the 
league in assists. Last year he was sixth, 
although the players ahead of him logged 
between 550 and 1,300 more minutes of 
playing time. This year he again is among 
the league leaders, averaging 7.2 assists 
per game. He is also the Bulls' third 
highest scorer, with a 1 3.5 average, and he 
has pulled down 300 rebounds. He is a 
starter on one of the best teams in the 
NBA and has a four-year contract that 
brings him close to S 100,000 a season. 
He was self-confident enough to marry 
a white girl from his hometown of Mid- 
land, Pa. His wife Nancy this day was 
gathering Norm's clothes for a road trip 
to Boston, listening as Norm talked of 
a little man's view of a big man’s game. 

“You really grow used to playing with 
pain," said Van Lier. looking at his right 
elbow, in which the fluid had slowly so- 
lidified, forming a calcium deposit. "It 
doesn't hurt anymore, although the doc- 
tors say it will someday. It's not bad. 
The only guy who tries to hurt me is 
Walt Bellamy. If I’m pestering those big 
guys, they're going to be upset. But no- 
body does it like Bellamy. I watch for it 
every game. He's trying to hurt me for 
real." 

Bellamy's annoyance stems from a 
night when he was driving to the basket 
and Van Lier refused to budge from in 
front of him. There was another game 
when the Atlanta center, who is 6' II ", 
knocked him down three times. Each 
time he came back for more. The fourth 
time he stayed down, a big gash on his 
head. After a few minutes on the bench 
continued 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 


he was back, blood trickling down his 
neck. “You got to make a stand," said 
Van Licr. "If you’re small, they'll take 
it out on you all the time. I’m not go- 
ing to take that. I'll get back some way, 
if 1 have to go get a folding chair." 

Earlier this season John Block, who 
is 6' 10" and 220, was taking the ball 
out of bounds when he elbowed Van 
Licr. “I don’t mind getting hit because 
the way I play I know I’m going to get 
that,” said Van Lier, who went after 
Block with his fists flailing. “But I’m 
not going to stand there and take a dirty 
shot from a person because I’m not a 
dirty ballplayer.” While Van Lier and 
Block were fighting. Referee Jake 
O'Donnell intervened and Van Licr 
swung at him, too. “He tried to hit me,” 
says O'Donnell. And Van Lier did. 

Van Lier has often fought with the ref- 
erees, using mostly words although a 
couple of seasons back he fired a bas- 
ketball at Referee John Parker's head 
after. Van Lier claims, Parker whispered 
an insult. "He thinks he's being cheat- 
ed on the floor or something,” says 
O’Donnell. "He thinks because of his 
size he's being picked on. Off the court 
he's a completely different guy." Says 
Van Lier: "I don't get a fair shake out 
there. They protect the superstars. I have 
to handle every superstar that comes in 
and he's going to the foul line all the 
time and I'm leading the league in fouls 
and getting thrown out of every game. 
I'm handling the ball 90' , of the time 
for my team and I can't get to the foul 
line. They protect some people. It de- 
pends on what team you’re on. Like 
when Gail Goodrich was at Phoenix 
you could get all over him, but now 
he's at L.A. and you can't touch him. I 
play as hard as any superstar in this 
league. I have to." 

Last summer Van Lier really blew his 
cork. Sketchy newspaper accounts in- 
dicated he had led a gang of young men 
in a furious assault on a police station 
in his hometown of Midland and that 
along with six others he had been sub- 
dued and arrested. As Van Lier tells it, 
he went to the station to talk to an of- 
ficer, a fellow black with whom he had 
been less than friendly in the past. "I 
had heard he was accusing one of my 
brothers of stuff and I went down to 
talk to him,” recalls Van Lier. "The 
next thing I know, some cop is hitting 
me, beating me on the head with a flash- 
light and spraying me with Mace. And 


in order to keep my life, I ran." The po- 
lice version is that Van Lier entered the 
station and began berating a patrolman 
for allegedly spreading rumors that Van 
Lier was a drug pusher. Shoves were ex- 
changed: Van Lier was arrested but he 
broke away and ran out the door. What- 
ever, a short time later he returned with 
a group of friends and relatives and 
charged into the station. A policeman 
activated an alarm system that brought 
police and firemen swarming to the scene. 
After several continuances. Van Lier and 
the other six arrested were held for the 
Grand Jury, but it is expected the charg- 
es will be dropped. 

"Midland is a typical, backward, prej- 
udiced town," snorts Van Lier. “There 
are like 1 3 streets. The black people can't 
move past Fifth Street. I know because 
I tried to get a house for my mother 
and the price went up. That's all right. 
1 don't want any of their raggedy hous- 
es anyway. That town hasn't been to- 
gether since we won the state high school 
championship in 1965.” 

Van Lier’s father. Norm Sr., has 
worked for 31 years in a steel mill. 
Norm's mother, Mrs. Helen Van Lier, 
has raised four other children, three boys 
and a girl. Three more boys died after 
birth, one of them named Elgin Baylor 
Van Lier 1 by Norm. 

The Van Liers are a close-knit fam- 
ily. Norm frets about his younger broth- 
er, Greg, who dropped out of college 
despite a promising basketball career. 
Van Lier calls it his biggest blow after 
the death of his best friend, Sandy Mar- 
tin, who was struck by a car while they 
were walking down the street in 1966. 
Van Lier put his hand through a win- 
dow when he heard that Martin had 
died at the hospital. The next day he 
played in a college game with 33 stitch- 
es in his right hand, blood dripping on 
the court. 

"The best thing that ever happened 
to me was getting traded to Cincinnati," 
Van Lier says. "I don't think I would 
have gotten the chance to make the 
league otherwise. That's why I love Bob 
Cousy. He let me play. And he let me 
play the way I play best.” 

When he was with the Celtics, Cousy 
came to regard basketball as a game 
where teamwork and sacrifice would be 
rewarded. When he returned to it as a 
coach he discovered that in too many 
cases the players were going one-on-one. 
In Van Licr, Cousy found a player of 


his own ilk. He liked him so much that 
his wife arranged a meeting between 
Norm and the Cousys’ oldest daughter, 
Marie. The pair dated for over a year 
and Norm and the Cousys are still close. 
"He is one of the finest people I've ever 
met." says Cousy. 

That is a reaction that comes from 
many people. Off the court Van Lier 
has a relaxed, easy style, a ready wit. 
His approach to life is the antithesis of 
his approach to a game. Dick Motta, 
the coach of the Chicago Bulls, lets his 
14-year-old son Kip be an overnight 
guest at the Van Liers' apartment. "He's 
just great," says Motta. "Little kids flock 
to him like he's the Pied Piper." 

Defense is Van Lier’s forte. Instead 
of allowing his opponent to dictate his 
position. Norm forces him to move 
where he doesn't want to go, always 
turning him, turning him. Frequently, 
out of frustration, the opposing player 
will make a reckless move to get free 
and Van Lier will have forced him to 
commit another charging foul. Jerry 
Sloan and Van Lier are the roughest 
backcourt combination in the NBA. 
Once, during an exhibition game be- 
tween Cincinnati and Chicago, when 
the two were opponents, they began 
fighting underneath a basket in a high 
school gym and continued brawling right 
out a set of doors and into a hallway. 
The doors closed behind them and the 
crowd and players could hear but not 
see fists pounding for a few seconds 
until everyone rushed out into the 
hallway. 

"We respect each other,” says Van 
Lier. “He puts out effort every time he 
goes out. If you're on the other team, 
Jerry makes you want to fight him. I 
want the ball all the time. All the loose 
balls. Every one of them. I feel I should 
get them all.” 

Around the league, people say that 
Sloan has been known to bite people 
while scrambling for a loose ball. Sloan 
denies this, saying that on occasion an 
arm has been accidentally discovered in 
his mouth. "You don't go out there 
and gain respect by being nice to each 
other," he says. "If guys really don't 
play hard, I don't respect them. From 
the first day of camp. Norm always came 
back at you." 

And that is the pith of Norm Van 
Lier. Who is he? A man who comes 
back at you, whether you arc a player, 
a referee or a policeman. end 
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Eyeball to 
Eyeball with 

Africa 




by Virginia Kraft 

Wild-animal parks — where 
the beasts roam free and 
people are contained in four- 
wheel cages — have turned 
into an elephantine business 



boom sweeping the country. African an- 
imals now attract more attention on this 
side of the Atlantic than they ever did 
at home. A proliferation of parks where 
wild animals roam free, or nearly so, 
while humans ogle them from the com- 
parative safety of people cages (Detroit 
style) has transported Africa into the 
backyards of America. 

Jungle Habitat in West Milford, N.J., 
40 miles northwest of New York City, 
had more than half a million visitors in 
the first three months the park was open 
last year. Quebec’s Parc Safari Africain 
at Hemmingford, two miles north of the 
U.S.-Canada border, had 250,000 vis- 
itors in the first six weeks of operation. 
Lion Country Safari’s newest project, 
outside Atlanta, has had 225,000 cus- 
tomers in its seven-month existence. In 
Winston, Ore., where World Wildlife Sa- 
fari has not even officially opened, some 
50,000 have already taken sneak peeks 
at the birds and beasts newly transplant- 
ed to the Pacific Northwest. 

All this fascination with foreign an- 
imals — although most are African, 
others represent all parts of the 
world — has touched off a boom that is 
big, big business. At $3.75 per person, 
Jungle Habitat grossed more than $P/i 
million in admissions in its first three 
months. The restaurant, snack bars, sou- 

continued 
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venir stands, camera and gift shops 
added substantial amounts. 

There is still additional money to be 
made from the animals themselves. In a 
sense, wild animal production — with a 
self-perpetuating stock — is the modern 
merchant's dream. Some animals are 
more profitable than others but even here 
nature has proved a beneficent partner. 
The easiest animals to breed in captiv- 
ity seem also to be the most popular. 

Lions, for example, definitely hold top 
billing. They are also among the most 
prolific breeders of the larger mammals. 
In the first two years that Lion Country 
Safari at Laguna Hills, Calif, was in op- 
eration, its 40 lions produced more than 
100 young. At the going price of $350 
per cub, that is a bonus with teeth. 

Rarer animals, or those more difficult 
to breed in captivity, bring considerably 
higher prices. White rhino calves, for 
example, command as much as $7,500 
each, while a giraffe sells for $10,000 or 
more. As long as the market for wild an- 
imals continues to grow, profits from 
the production and sale of animals to 
other parks represent a significant an- 
cillary benefit. 

Since the opening of the original Lion 
Country Safari near West Palm Beach 
in 1967, 12 parks have been started in 



continued 


the U.S. and Canada. Some 15 more 
are scheduled to open in the next two 
years, including a $10 million complex 
near Orlando. Warner Communications 
Inc., the entertainment conglomerate, 
with the help of New York real-estate 
tycoons Herbert and Stuart Scheftel and 
the Hunt family from Detroit, pioneer 
animal handlers and dealers, has already 
invested some $5 million in the 500-acre 
Jungle Habitat. They see this as merely 
the beginning of what they hope will be- 
come a nationwide chain of similar 
parks. Florida-based Hardwicke Com- 
panies is currently involved in a suc- 
cessful park in Quebec and has another 
one scheduled to open next year near 
Freehold, N.J. 

Lion Country Safari started its West 
Palm Beach park with an initial invest- 
ment of $500,000, added another half- 
million over the next two years, and in 
the third year — with a million visitors — 
was showing profits sufficient to cover 
capitalization, operating expenses and 
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the establishment of a second park in 
California, stocked, incidentally, with 
homegrown animals. By last summer 
Lion Country had added two more 
parks, in Texas and Georgia, and had 
run its net worth up to $35 million. The 
operation went public in 1971, is cur- 
rently being traded over the counter 
under the symbol GRRR, and at its 
growliest was selling at 55 times earnings. 

The concept of wild animal parks is 
not new. Since President Paul Kruger 
pioneered the idea with the park named 
after him in South Africa at the end of 
the last century, dozens of others have 
been established throughout Africa. But 
the idea of wild animals roaming loose 
in parks far removed from their native 
habitats is very new. With the possible 
exception of a handful of exotic game 
ranches in the Southwest, none of which 
operate as public exhibitions but as pri- 
vate preserves, the idea of wild animal 
parks as we know them today dates back 
only to 1966. 

The first. The Lions of Longleat, 
opened that year in Wiltshire, England, 
prompted not by dreams of soaring prof- 
its but by dire necessity. Lord Bath, the 
laird of Longleat, one of Britain's state- 
liest homes, was beset by debt. He had 
already opened Longleat to the public 
in 1 949 and charged admission — the first 
of many profit-pinched aristocrats to do 
so — but even with an average of 1 35,000 
paying visitors a year Lord Bath was hav- 
ing difficulty making ends meet. Just 
keeping the house, which dates back to 
1580, and gardens in shape took some 
$85,000 a year, on top of which a swarm 
of deathwatch beetles ate its way 
through almost a quarter of a million 
dollars worth of Old English beams. The 
poor lord looked around for a miracle. 

It manifested itself in the form of Jim- 
my Chipperfield, heir to a family tra- 
dition of more than 300 years in the 
animal business and owner of the famed 
Chipperfield Circus. But Circuses, as well 
as stately British homes, had come upon 
hard times and Chipperfield was cast- 
ing about for some more practical way 
to exhibit his collection of lions. 

“You can imagine,” recalls Lord Bath, 
“how wonderful it was when I first met 
Jimmy Chipperfield. It was at 11 a.m. 
on Saturday, Nov. 7, 1964. At that mem- 
orable interview he put to me his idea 
for having a park such as one can see 


in Africa, but of course on a much small- 
er scale; and he had chosen Longleat 
for this highly imaginative idea.” 

Not in their wildest dreams did ei- 
ther man come close to predicting just 
how successful this '’highly imaginative 
idea” would eventually prove. Nor did 
they anticipate the problems it would 
evoke. For almost two years before 
Longleat finally opened its grounds as an 
experimental wild animal park, the two 
men battled municipal authorities, zool- 
ogists and neighboring Wiltshiremen, all 
of whom found the idea more horrifying 
than imaginative. Lions at Longleat be- 
came a national incident. The Times ex- 
pressed the empire's indignation: 
“. . . This is one of the most fantastically 
unsuitable uses of a stretch of England’s 
green and pleasant land that can ever 
have entered the head of a noble propri- 
etor. The wildest follies of the past pale 
before it; the old landlords, though they 
had some odd ideas, seldom lost their feel 
for their native soil. They seldom went in 
for stunts. 

“Lions in an African game reserve 
are at home. A few in Whipsnade and 
at Regent’s Park, under the auspices of 
the Zoological Society, are justified. But 
a lion in Wiltshire is as out of place as 
a Wodehousian Empress of Blandings 
pig would be in Kruger Park. Cattle, 
sheep and deer ought to be good enough 
for a Wiltshireman. The proper place 
for lions on an island that is spared 
them in the wild state, is in heraldry — ” 

The public disagreed. If not the prop- 
er place for lions, Longleat proved most 
popular. People descended upon the 
drive-through park like shoppers at a 
bargain counter. Traffic was snarled, 
roads were blocked and still the curious 
came, cash in hand, to see the big cats. 
To the dismay of some detractors, no 
one was eaten. No one was mauled. And 
apparently no one was disappointed. 

Harry Shuster, a South African, heard 
of Chipperfield’s success and set up a sim- 
ilar drive-through park in Johannesburg 
the following year with animals supplied 
by Chipperfield’s brother. Jimmy Chip- 
perfield and Shuster then joined up in 
1967 to open the Florida Lion Country 
Safari. Chipperfield sold out two years 
later to Shuster and headed north. At 
Rockton, Ontario, in partnership with 
retired Canadian Army Colonel G.D. 
Dailley, he opened African Lion Safari 


and Game Farm Ltd. in 1969. They then 
worked with Hardwickc to open the Que- 
bec park last July that is managed by 
the Colonel’s son Don. 

In between the Canadian ventures, 
Chipperfield put together parks in Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Spain, France, 
Australia and Japan and has eight more 
in the planning stages. From his base in 
England he travels all over the world, 
buying, selling, trading and transplanting 
animals at a pace that barely manages 
to keep up with the public's wild 
demands. 

The unprecedented acceptance of an- 
imal parks is to some extent a reflection 
of growing concern about the world's 
wildlife, a concern kindled in recent years 
by heightened awareness of conservation 
and its importance in our society. In- 
deed, the conservation aspects of these 
parks are among the strongest arguments 
for their existence. In future years they 
may provide the breeding nuclei of any 
number of rare species that are current- 
ly threatened in their native habitats. Sev- 
eral parks, such as the one in Winston, 
Ore., already have programs under way 
that represent major steps forward in 
conserving nature’s rarest creatures. 

But conservation alone cannot claim 
credit for the record crowds that are com- 


monplace at wild animal parks every- 
where. Their primary appeal is the fact 
that the animals are free. There is some- 
thing dramatically different and exciting 
about meeting an animal face to face 
on the tarmac. One may get close to 
the animal at a zoo, and even have more 
time and opportunity to study it, but it 
is still in a cage and there is a phony qual- 
ity about the encounter. 

Certainly the approximation of Af- 
rican veld in New Jersey or California 
has its artificial qualities, too, and the 
reality of fences, no matter how skill- 
fully they are disguised, refutes the 
word free , but both seem immaterial 
when the huge form of an elephant in 
the road brings one’s car to a halt. A 
grizzly bear cub frolicking in a mud 
puddle only a few yards from the fam- 
ily car is infinitely more impressive 
than the sight of the same beast per- 
forming in a pit. There is a sense of in- 
timacy that comes from sharing the 
roadway with a herd of wildebeests. 

“In a car you are on the animal’s 
level,” says Colonel Dailley. “There is 
something really exciting about having 
to put your foot on the brake to stop be- 
cause there is an antelope or a lion in 
front of you." 

When Jungle Habitat first opened it 
continued 
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Drive the Goodyear 
and get the 5 guard 



Guard 1 : Against Rough Ride. 

Every Steelgard radial tire has a 
flexible polyester cord body. This is 
the backbone of the tire— a tough, pliable 
carcass of shock-absorbing polyester to 
cushion the bumps for a smooth, 
comfortable ride. 


2 Guard 2: Against Penetration 
Under the Tread. 

Steel is strong. Double steel belts 
help guard against hazards on the 
toughest roads you’ll come up against. 
It’s a nice, secure feeling to know you’re 
riding on a Goodyear Steelgard radial 
tire that puts tough steel cord between 
you and the road. 


3 Guard 3: Against Wet Skids. 

The Steelgard radial has a 
computer-designed tread pattern. 
In wet weather, four deep grooves 
provide an effective route to channel the 
water from under the tread. This action 
helps keep the tread firmly on the road 
in the wet. 



The new Custom Steelgard Radial has 
5 guards to help protect you 5 ways 


GOODVYEAR 

Custom Steelgard T M jEr The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company Akron Ohio 


What the 5 guard feeling means to you. 

In a word, confidence. The new Goodyear Custom Steelgard 
radial gives you the confidence of superb ride, strength, traction, 
cornering and response. 

No other radial offers you this combination of features. Five 
specific guards are built into every Custom Steelgard radial to help 
protect you 5 ways — to give you the 5 guard feeling of confidence. 

And when you’re behind the wheel, that’s a mighty good feeling. 


Available in the following sizes: DR 78-14 • HR 78-14 • GR 70-15 • JR 78-15 • LR 78-15 • HR 78-15 



Steelgard Radial 
feeling of confidence 




The Custom 
Steelgard Radial- 
a 40,000 mile tire. 


4 Guard 4: Against Loss of Road 
Contact on Curves. 

Two special grooves, help the tread 
and the sidewall to work independently 
of each other. In some radial tires the 
tread may tend to lift from the road on 
curves. In the Goodyear Steelgard tire, 
the sidewall can flex outward while the 
tread x-emains firm for traction. 


5 Guard 5: Against Sluggish Handling. 

Every Goodyear Steelgard radial 
has special stabilizers built into 
the lower sidewalls. They act as a 
reinforcement to provide positive 
reaction to changes of direction. This 
helps allow recovery on sudden swerves 
— for confident handling and control. 



experimented with drive-through air- 
conditioned buses. “These seemed a log- 
ical solution to traffic jams,” says War- 
ner Vice-President Jay Emmett. “Orig- 
inally we charged $1 to ride the bus 
and did no business. Then we made the 
buses free and still did no business. Even 
without air conditioning at the height 
of the summer heat people preferred their 
own cars to buses. What they want in a 
park of this kind is to get eyeball to eye- 
ball with that baboon. They can do that 
in their own cars.” 

Sometimes the encounters are even 
more intimate than the spectators bar- 
gain for. Baboons especially are to be 
reckoned with. They climb on cars, leap 
from roof to roof, do devastating things 
to vinyl tops, display singular disdain 
for radio aerials and side-view mirrors 
and have the unlovely habit of washing 
down windshields with spit or worse. 

They are also the special bane of an- 
imal keepers responsible for keeping 
them in their own backyards. Chain link 
fences surround the various compounds 
into which most parks are divided in 
order to separate the carnivores from 
the species that would otherwise wind 
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up as their prey, but normal fences are 
no deterrent to baboons. Some parks 
have worked out elaborate steel-mesh 
double-fence systems that form tunnel- 
like barriers across baboon areas. Jun- 
gle Habitat uses an electric fence that 
has become something of a challenge to 
baboons. Having accidentally discovered 
that the current occasionally goes off, 
several wise old males arc now in the 
habit of sending young ones off to test 
the wires each day. On more than one 
morning they have found them un- 
charged, whereupon platoons of ba- 
boons — young and old — scampered over 
the fence and into the surrounding coun- 
tryside. Most, however, were back by 
mealtime. 

A favorite baboon trick is to slip 
through the compound gates by hanging 
onto the back of a car or hiding under 
the bumper. This ploy is usually foiled 


by one of the trained dogs stationed at 
the gates of most baboon compounds 
for exactly that purpose. 

Besides such dogs, game guards also 
roam the compounds to make certain 
that animals stay in the parks and peo- 
ple stay in their cars. A mischievous ba- 
boon showing up at the local shopping 
center may have its humorous aspects, 
but a prowling lion does not. The pos- 
sibility of any animal, particularly a dan- 
gerous one, escaping from a park is an 
ever-present concern in most neighbor- 
ing communities. 

To help their neighbors sleep more 
peacefully, several parks make a prac- 
tice of rounding up their carnivores and 
confining them in cages at night (now 
some of the people are losing sleep wor- 
rying about the resulting discomfort to 
the tightly confined animals). Most, how- 
ever, safely rely upon the impregnability 
of their fencing systems and around-the- 
clock vigilance. In case of trouble, game 
guards at Rockton’s park, for example, 
are armed with three kinds of ammu- 
nition: blanks, which make a loud and 
frightening noise; rice-loaded cartridges, 
which act as stingers; and, when these 
continued 
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Once and for all, 
American Motors wants you 
to judge which one of these 
companies has the best new 
car guarantee. 


THE FOLLOWING PARTS AND SERVICES ARE GUARANTEED 
AGAINST FACTORY DEFECTS AND REPLACEMENT DUE TO 
WEAR FOR 12 MONTHS OR 12.000 MILES 

PARTS FIXED OR REPLACED FREE 



AMC 

GM 

FORD 

VW CHRYSLER 

Engine/Dnvetram 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Spark plugs 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Points & Condenser 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Shock Absorbers 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Brake linings 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Clutch lining 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Wiper blades 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Light bulbs 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Hoses & Belts 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

SERVICES PROVIDED FREE. 


Wheel alignment 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Wheel balancing 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Align headlights 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust carburetor 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust distributor 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust brakes 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust dutch 

Adjust transmission 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

bands 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust & tighten belts 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Tighten nuts& bolts 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Free loaner car 

Trip Interruption 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Protection 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 


Last year American Motors introduced the Buyer 
Protection Plan. 

Now everyone's trying to get on the bandwagon. 
So, once and for all, we'd like to set the record 
straight. Who does back their cars the best? 

Well, notice the proliferation of "NO's" in every one 
but the American Motors column. 


But American Motors wants to do more. 

Item: A simple, strong guarantee* In fact, the only 
guarantee that expects every part to last for 1 2 months 
or 1 2,000 miles, or we'll fix it free. 

•When you buy a new 1973 car from an American 
Motors dealer, American Motors Corporation guaran- 
tees to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the 
I repair or replacement of any part it supplies that is 
! defective in material or workmanship. This guarantee 
is good for 12 months from the date the car is first 
used or 1 2,000 miles, whichever comes first. All we 
require is that the car be properly maintained and 
cared for under normaf use and service in the fifty 
United States or Canada, and that guaranteed repairs 
or replacemen t be made by a n A merican Motors dealer. 

Item: American Motors is the only manufacturer 
that has a plan to provide a free loaner car if guaranteed 
repairs take overnight. 

Item: Special Trip Interruption Protection. If your 
car needs guaranteed repairs more than 100 miles 
from home, American Motors will pay all reasonable 
expenses for food and lodging— up to $1 50. 

Item: A free hot line to Detroit. If you want to get 
mad at us, we'll listen. 

Our dealers make it possible for us to 
run this ad. 

No manufacturer’s guarantee can be successful 
without the cooperation of its dealers. 

And like us, our dealers' dedication to the Buyer 
Protection Plan has become a way of life. 

They know that we'll back them in their commit- 
ment to you. the customer, under the terms of the 
Buyer Protection Plan. 

Besides, they're finding out what we've suspected 
all along: Build a good strong car with a good strong 
guarantee and the world will beat a path to your door. 


Why a Buyer Protection Plan and not 
just a guarantee? 

Most companies feel that a guarantee is backing 
enough for a new car. 


VI AMC 

We back them better 
because we build them better. 


fail, single-ball shotshelis, which are le- 
thal. The use of such deterrents is rare- 
ly necessary although all parks take sim- 
ilar precautions. 

The real nightmare of park personnel 
is not the job of controlling the animals — 
their main concern is the people. Along 
with the sense of intimacy with the an- 
imals that these parks produce, they also 
produce a sense of false security. The 
grizzly bear rolling in the mud, the ba- 
boon perched on the fender, the lion 
stretched lazily in the sun are no less 
wild for their proximity. The car as a peo- 
ple cage is decidedly that — a means of 
keeping animals and people apart. But 
in spite of warning signs throughout all 
parks, a few people persist in tempting 
fate and the animals by driving with 
open windows, offering bits of food, and 
the bolder ones sometimes even getting 
out of their cars. 

“Some of the things people do around 
wild animals arc really amazing,” says 
Hemmingford's Don Daillcy. “You get 
some smart alecks who tease and throw 
things at the animals. Fortunately, they 
are few. The real problems are the peo- 
ple who won’t believe the animals arc 
wild. They’re pushing peanut butler-and- 
jelly sandwiches at the bears and all of 
a sudden they have a claw down their 
arm. Or they’re holding the baby out 
the window for a better look at the big 
kitty. You can shout through the horn 
all day about closing windows and they 
look at you as if it were some kind of a 
joke.” 

Tragically, an open window was no 
joke for a visiting 2-year-old last Au- 
gust when a lion thrust a paw into the 
car in which she was riding at Lion Coun- 
try Safari in Laguna Hills, inflicting 
wounds that required more than 100 
stitches. Two months later a 26-year- 
old Israeli tourist named Abraham Levi 
was similarly mauled at Jungle Habitat. 
Witnesses to the latter attack said it was 
precipitated by Levi’s hanging out the 
car window and beckoning to the lion. 
The driver of Levi's car said the lion 
moved so quickly that he did not see it 
until its head was in the window. “When 
you first enter Jungle Habitat, it is not 
dangerous," he said. “There are ducks 
and elephants and everybody leaves 
the windows open. We approached the 
area that is supposed to be dangerous, 
and we went through a gate, but we 



didn't feel it was a dangerous place.” 

How to make people aware of the dan- 
gers that are ever-present whenever wild 
animals are involved is a problem park 
personnel will probably struggle with for 
some lime to come. There are other prob- 
lems, too. An important one is the fact 
that parks have sprung up in so many 
areas in such a short time that they have 
outpaced the numbers of trained per- 
sonnel necessary to properly staff them. 
High animal-survival rates and healthy 
stocks arc dependent almost entirely 
upon the expertise of park personnel. 
Where this has been less than adequate, 
animal mortality has been devastating. 
One park has already closed only months 
after it opened, largely "because they 
could not keep their animals alive,” ac- 
cording to one wildlife biologist. 

There are two sides to that coin, warn 
other wildlife experts. What happens if 
all the animals are kept alive and healthy 
and are reproducing at optimum rates? 
There may be reason to rejoice at 40 
lions in a single park producing more 
than 100 young in two years, but will 
there be equal joy if there is equal pro- 
ductivity in say two dozen parks? With 
populations more than doubling every 
two years, the number of lions in those 
24 parks would grow to almost 100,000 
by 1980. Even with enough new parks 
to handle the surplus in this country, 
such a surfeit of lions would not only de- 
press their commercial value but would 
produce staggering upkeep and safety 
problems. 

Then there is the question of just how 
many wild animal parks the country real- 
ly wants? Certainly there is room for 
more than now exist, but the answer to 
how many more is less certain. Within 
driving range of the New York met- 
ropolitan area, for example, a second 
park will provide competition for Jun- 
gle Habitat in the next year. There are 
some 20 million auto-adventurists living 
within this area, the parks' backers ar- 
gue, which should be more than enough 
to support three, four, even five such 
parks. But will they? Or will several com- 


peting parks in the same area siphon 
enough business from each other to un- 
dermine all? 

Zoo people, who are among the most 
vocal critics of the parks, have already 
felt the pinch of competition. Several 
have attacked the commercial orienta- 
tion of wild animal parks, expressing 
concern about what will happen to the 
animals if profits fall off and parks fail. 

Such concern is certainly valid to the 
extent that most parks, like other com- 
mercial enterprises, equate success with 
economic viability. A conglomerate gi- 
ant such as Warner Communications is 
not in the animal business because it 
loves Bambi but because of the money 
Bambi can earn for it. It is a safe bet 
that the moment Bambi's earnings fall 
off, Warner's interest will also drop. It 
is one thing to liquidate an inventory of 
gadgets and another to get rid of a herd 
of gnus. 

Although the parks do not provide 
an environment comparable to life in 
the wild, the approximation of wilderness 
there, the expanses of meadows and 
plains and woods and watering places 
come much closer to nature than do 
the cages in a zoo. Consequently, an- 
imals that arc born and raised and 
live in parks behave more normally, 
more like wild animals, than do their 
zoo counterparts. 

Zoo animals, for a variety of reasons, 
rarely raise their own young. Most an- 
imals raised by humans become social- 
ized to man rather than to each other 
and then must learn to reassimilate into 
their own species groups. These animals 
do not readily breed and often fail to de- 
velop characteristic behavior patterns. 
They become so removed from their own 
counterparts that they require two or 
three generations of freedom from hu- 
mans before they can be returned suc- 
cessfully to the wild. 

“Everything about zoo life is unnat- 
ural.” says Dr. Randall Eaton, director 
of Oregon's World Wildlife Safari and 
a most respected authority on big cats. 
“Animals kept in cages or in small en- 
closures have higher incidence of dis- 
ease and suffer from limited physical ac- 
tivity and increased psychostress factors. 
You never see a truly representative pride 
of lions in a zoo, and no zoo has more 
than one pride. The competition among 
prides, the social interaction, the hunt- 

continued 
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Makes clean, easy work 
of smoothing patches 
on a fiberglass hull. 


Serious surfers know 
how Surform tools can shape 
and curve a board. 


Time was, Surform tools were found mainly in workshops. 
Do-it-yourselfers swear by them for planing, shaving, trimming, 
smoothing and such. They say Surform tools work easier. 
Quicker. And they like the way shavings pass right through the 
Surform blade — don’t clog up like planes or files do. But now 
the sports nuts have caught on. 


Find a sports nut, 
you’ll find a 
Stanley Surform 
tool 


Pro hockey players got the 
idea that a few swipes with a 
Surform tool can re-shape the 
bottom of a stick. 

Give it a better lie. 


So what are you waiting for? You’ll find a 
half-dozen different kinds of Surform tools at most 
good tool departments. (Pronounce it “sir-form’’ 
when you ask for one. ) Try it for fixing up spoils gcur 
—or doing repairs around the house. You’ll find 
there’s nothing, but nothing, like a Surform tool. 

Or any tool or hardware item that has the 
Stanley name on it. ; 


Car buffs took a tip from autobody 
shops. Now they do their own customizing 
\ with a Surform tool and 
r plastic filler. 


M Repairs skis? 
f Sure — wood, 
r fiberglass or metal. 

Apply filler to 
the gouges in the 
bottom and smooth 
it clean. 




helps you do things right 


Little 

know-it-all. 





ove this compact little camera, you could 
knowing so much. For instance: the electronic Minolta 
Hi-matic F always knows the exact shutter speed and lens opening to shoot at. And sets 
itself automatically for perfect exposure. Day and night. With or without flash. Even 
time exposures are precise and automatic. All you have to do is focus, click and advance 
the film. With a Minolta Hi-matic F. you could establish a love-hate relationship that 
might produce some real works of art. 

The Electronic 


Minolta Hi-matic F 


For literature, write- Minolta Corp.. 200 Pork Avc. So., N. Y„ N Y. 10003. In Conailo Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 



for TODAYS 

Benchcrafted Since 1863 by . 

JOHN A. FRYE SHOE CO., INC. 
Marlboro, Mass. 01752 

For Style folder. Write Dept. SI-1 


/ \ 



Sports 

Illustrated 

FOOTBALL: 

OFFENSE 

by Bud Wilkinson 

In this incisive new book coaching 
great Bud Wilkinson analyzes today's 
game describes exercises and 
drills that develop the strength, agility 
and skillsdemanded at each offensive 
position discusses the startling 
changes in offensive formations and 
explains the 9 used today - including 
the Wishbone-T Must reading for the 
player coach and fan of the 70 s 
Also available in new hardcover 
editions BASKETBALL SKIING ICE 
HOCKEY. SOCCER VOLLEYBALL 
and SQUASH S3 95 each from The 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library. PO 
Box 8340. Philadelphia. Pa 19101 



ing, stalking, demarcating of territories 
are all impossible in a zoo. The behav- 
ior of parks' animals is remarkably close 
to that of animals in the wild." 

The high reproductivity among park 
animals gives reason to hope that they 
may eventually become a major source 
for reestablishing animals in the wild. 
The parks are also potentially rich ed- 
ucational centers for enlightening the 
public about wildlife. Joe Tourist will 
be considerably more concerned about 
the imminent demise of the Asian lion 
if he has met one across the hood of his 
Ford. 

"A park should entertain," says Dr. 
Eaton, “and it should be commercially 
viable, but it would be wrong and trag- 
ic to limit these parks with their vast po- 
tentials as legitimate research and sci- 
entific institutes purely to amusement. 
Beyond the entertainment we offer the 
public we envision World Wildlife Sa- 
fari as a highly refined study center that 
will bring together scientists from all over 
the world and that will make a genuine 
contribution to our environment.” 

"We have just begun to explore the 
role of private enterprise in animal con- 
servation and research," says Jay Em- 
mett, “but we know it is enormous. 
Almost overnight we have accomplished 
more with animals with greater success 
and less red tape than most zoos in 
their entire histories. More important, 
we have forced zoos to take a hard 
look at themselves.” 

Not all zoos were entranced by the 
view. The progressive and heavily en- 
dowed San Diego Zoo opened its own 
wild animal park, an 1,800-acre complex 
at San Pasqual, 30 miles north of the 
city, early last year. But administrative 
personnel at other zoos grumbled, mum- 
bled or, ostrichlike, buried their heads, 
hoping that this phenomenon would 
somehow go away. Not even the most 
vitriolic critic, however, could deny that 
the advent of wild animal parks rep- 
resents a major revolution in the han- 
dling and housing of captive wild 
animals. end 
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True: America’s leading 
low tar and nicotine cigarette. 

U.S. Government tests show True is lowest 
in both tar and nicotine of the 20 best-selling brands. 
Lower, in fact, than 98% of all other cigarettes sold. 

Think about it. Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health 


Regular: 12 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 12 mg. "iar“.0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 72. 



Sign up for all 
basketball and hockey 


the action from 
to football. For $3.95. 


What a great time to try Sports Illustrated. 25 weeks of it. For only $3.95. 

You'll catch the most exciting part of basketball . through the playoffs in both leagues and the 
championships. And hockey, down through the final game of the Stanley Cup series. 

Baseball? You'll be on deck for our giant pre-season preview issue, full of rundowns on all the teams, 
predictions, scouting reports . the whole ball of horsehide. And then, every week we'll put you 
close to the great plays and great players , the important games . the unexpected turns of 
Baseball 1973. 

The Indy 500? You'll be in there all the way the preparations, the time trials, the Memorial Day 
speed classic itself. In fact, wherever sports action is, we promise to put it into your hands. Alive 
and kicking. 

The Kentucky Derby The golf tour. Open tennis. The outdoor track season The big fights. Rowing, 
sailing, lacrosse, swimming, mountain climbing, fishing, hunting, scuba-diving name your game, 
we'll be capturing it for you. 

After baseball's All-Star Game comes the warm-up for a new season of football Summer practice 
The August pre-season season. Finally, the kickoff of pro and college Football 1973. 

See? You're signing on for six months of very varied action. So you can really see that Sports 
Illustrated covers sports like nobody else. With reams of great color pictures. And stories that 
crackle with real-life excitement. And personality profiles. And all the unexpected features you'll 
find only in Sports Illustrated 

Why not give us a try? What's there to lose’ Take 25 weeks for $3.95 Or double your saving and 
take 50 weeks for $7.90. Either way, you're saving 34% off the regular subscription rate... 75% 
the newsstand price. 

Take action today. Zing the attached order card back to us and very soon, the whole world of 
will be exploding in your mailbox. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/Time and Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 
This offer is good in U S. only In Canada you may subscribe to 30 v/eeks of S I for $6 00 






FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 13-18 


PRO BASKETBALL 


: Whai have we here — a 


phia ?6crs ended theit historic 20 -game losing binge 
by defeating Milwaukee 106-104 and had Ihcirgood 
fortune blossom into, for them, the season's long- 
est unbeaten streak: two games. The next victim 
was Detroit. 119-106. as Fred Carter (27 points). 
Tom Van Arsdale (24) and Jeff Halliburton (22) 
provided most of the scoring. "I don't think there 
is much difference in the Philadelphia team." said 
Detroit Coach Ray Scott. "The difference was in 
our team. We just played badly." Still. Philadelphia 
was no threat to Boston or New York, some 44 
games ahead in the Atlantic Division race. Tile Celt- 
ics held a 2V4-game advantage over the Knicks. At- 
lanta picked up a game on first-place Baltimore in 
the Central Division with its 1 1 1-104 triumph at 
Phoenix. Pete Maravich of the Hawks scored IS of 
his 40 points in the last period. Baltimore, mean- 
while. lost at Los Angeles 121-103 in a game in 
which neither Elvin Hayes of the Bullets nor Jerry 
West Of the Lakers played. Hayes broke his nose 
in a game against Golden State and West missed 
his third straight game because of a pulled ham- 
string. Los Angeles dominated the backboards 
against Baltimore as Bill Bridges had 18 rebounds 
and Wilt Chamberlain 17. The Lakers continued 
to lead the Pacific Division by 1 0 1/ 2 games over Gold- 
en State. The injurv-prone Milwaukee Bucks had 
another problem when Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
sprained his lower back in the loss to Philadelphia. 
Even without Abdul-Jabbar, the Bucks managed a 
105 103 Win os ei Houston to maintain a five-game 
lead over Chicago in the Midwest Division. 


ABA: Utah's bench strength was decisive in a 
124 1 14 victory over Indiana as the top two teams 
in the Western Division met. The Pacers had a 
chance to slice Utah's leud to I >/4 games, but the 
Stars finished with seven players in double figures. 
Cincy Powell and Bobby Warren came off the bench 

WiHic Wise. The Stars held a J'/r game edge over 
Indiana and 7'/ 2 over Denver. New York finally 
stopped Carolina's winning streak at home at 15 
games, posting a 112-104 upset at Greensboro. 
Rookie Brian Taylor had 28 points and George 
Carter 25. The Cougars played without Joe Cald- 
well. who bruised the big toe on his left fool in a 
120-108 win over Kentucky earlier in the week. 
Carolina continued to lead the Eastern Division by 
*Yl games over Kentucky. 


BOXING MUHAMMAD ALI scored a unanimous 
12-round decision over Joe Bugner in a heavy- 
weight bout at Las Vegas (.page J6). 


minster Kennel Club event in Madison Square Gar- 
den (page 26). 


harness racing— On his fifth wedding anniver- 
sary. HERVE FILIO N drove a Buffalo Raceway 
record six winners on a 10-race card and finished 
in the money in every race. 


hockey -NHL: After putting together an unbeat- 
en streak of 16 games, the New York Rangers sud- 
denly found themselves struggling to hold second 
place in the East Division over surging Boston in- 
stead of shooting for Montreal, the top team. The 
Rangers were winlcss in three games and saw their 
lead over the Bruins sliced to )ust four points as Bos- 
ton extended its unbeaten string to six with a 3-1 
triumph over Philadelphia. Bobby Orr scored a 
goal and added two assists, one on the 28th goal 
of the season by Ken Hodge. The game marked 
the return to Philadelphia of Derek Sanderson, 
whose previous employer was the Philadelphia 
Bla/er> of the WHA. There were boos and un- 
complimentary signs and extra security guards. 
Sanderson replied in kind by getting an assist on 
OrrS goal. Philadelphians did have something to 
cheer about earlier in the week when Rick Mac- 
Lctsh set two Flyer records with a four-goal per- 
formance in an 8-2 triumph over the Islanders. 
After New York took a short-lived 2-0 lead. Mac- 
Leish scored the team's first two goals within a 27- 
second span to establish his other club standard. 
In the West Division. Chicago held a comfortable 1 3- 
point advantage over the second-place Flyers. 


WHA ' /Hull's 

is string of goals to 14 in hi 

games by netting a pair in a 7-0 victory over second- 
place Houston in a West Division game. Team- 
mates Bill Sutherland and Ab McDonald also had 
two each as Winnipeg extended its lead in the di- 

cago. Hull reminded the fans of his better days 
w ith the Black Hawks, scoring four goals and reg- 
istering two assists in a 7-2 victory over the Cou- 
gars. Hull and Chris Bordclcau have each scored 
39 goals this season for the Jets. The Philadelphia 
Blazers. behind league high goal scorer Danny Law- 
son (49 goals), were the blazingest team in the 
East. Philadelphia increased its conscculivc-victory 

John McKenzie contributed a hat trick. T he fourth- 
place Blazers knocked oll lhe East's top team. Cleve- 
land. 6-5 for their fourth win as Lawson netted the 
game winner with 16 seconds remaining. 


dog show A white standard poodle. CH. ACA- 
DIA COMMAND PERFORMANCE, was named 
bcsl-in-show in a field of 3.027 at the two-day West- 


horse racing The unheralded stablcmate of Roy- 
al and Regal. RESTLESS JET 03.20). won the I '/„- 
mile Everglades for 3-year-olds at Hialeah. Mike 


Hole rode the winner in l:48$£. Royal and Regal 
finished a disappointing fourth. 

SPEEO skating— Norway's ROAR GRONVOLD 
won the all-round competition and SEPPO HAN- 
NINEN captured the sprinter class in a profes- 
sional skating meet at Rattvik, Sweden. 

TRACK A FIELD -ROD MILBURN highlighted the 
U.S. Olympic Invitational meet at Madison Square 
Garden by lying the world indoor 55-mcler high 
hurdles record with a 7.0 clocking. Pole Vaulter 
STEVE SMITH cleared I7'6%* on his first attempt 
but failed on three tries at I8'l', which would 
have broken his world indoor mark. 

In thc47th annual Central Collegiate championships 
at Y psilanti, Mich.. GORDON MINTY of East- 
ern Michigan set a world record for D-typc indoor 
■racks with a 13:27.4 performance in the three mile. 
JIM CRAWFORD or the U.S. Army won the mile 
in 3:58.8, fastest time of the indoor season, in the 
Fort Worth Coach's meet. 


<G -The SOVIET UNION recorded a 1-. 
it Leningrad to complete a threc-mect swcci 
louring U.S. squad. The Soviets also wot 
I Yerevan and Baku. 


mileposts— NAMED: GALE SAYERS, five-time 
All-Pro running back with the Chicago Bears, as 
assistant athletic director at Kansas. 

NAMED: As head coach of the Baltimore Colls. 
HOWARD SCHNELLENBERGER. an assistant 
with the Miami Dolphins the past three seasons. 
NAMED: Former Alabama Quarterback STEVE 
SLOAN, 28. as head football coach at Vanderbilt 
University, after serving as an assistant at Florida 
State and Georgia Tech. 

NAMED: As head football coach at Navy. 
GEORGE WELSH, who quarterbacked the Mid- 
shipmen to a 21 0 win over Mississippi in the 1955 
Sugar Bowl; after 10 seasons as an assistant at 
Penn Slate. 

PROMOTED: To athletic director at Morgan Stale, 
head football coach EARL BANKS. One order of 
business will be to replace himself as coach. 
RESIGNED: Basketball coaches TOMMY BART- 
LETT of Florida and JOHN (Whack) HYDER of 
Georgia Tech, both at the end of the season. 
TRADED: After nine seasons with the New York 
Jets. Defensive End GERRY PHILBIN, lo Kan- 
sas City for Running Back Mike Adamle and an 
undisclosed draft pick. 


CREDITS 

5-WII Blanche; 22 -Melchior DiGiocomo: 23 — 
Wolter looss Jr..* 24 — levilon-Atlanta; 39 -tester 
Hunt. 40 Ter,e Anihonswt; 41 -James Drake. DPI; 
47 — right, UPI; 48- Wil Blanche, 56 — Neil leifer 
62 -Walter looss J-. 80 Borne, Kerr Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. Robert W. Toylor, Rochester Post-8ulletm. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAVID ANTHONY, 13, 

of Andalusia, Ala., re- 
corded three holes in 
one in the last 10 
months playing from 
the men's tees at the 
Andalusia Country 
Club. Anthony, who is 
in the eighth grade at 
Andalusia Middle 
School, is an eight- 
handicap golfer. 


ANTHONY (SPANKY) 
crandle, a 6'l" se- 
nior at New York's 
Baldwin School, broke 
Karceni Abdul-Jab- 
bar's city high school 
career scoring record of 
2,067 points. Crandle 
has so far compiled 
2,126 points for a 30- 
points-a-gamc average 
in three seasons. 



GORDON DOWNIE. a 

senior at Williamsvillc 
North High near Buf- 
falo, has set four state 
swimming records this 
year: the 100-yard free- 
style (48.6 j, 220-yard 
freestyle (1:44.1), 440- 
yard freestyle (3:43.4) 
and as anchorman on 
the 200-yard medley re- 
lay (1:41.6). 


JANET LEOPOLD, a 

junior at Sammamish 
High in Bellevue, set a 
Washington State girls 
high school record with 
427.90 points for 1 1 
dives. In doing so she 
captured the one-meter 
diving crown, beating 
Terry Leonard, the de- 
fending champion, by 
one point. 





SHERRI MOBERG, a 

sophomore from 
Jamestown, N.Y., has 
won seven straight all- 
round titles while lead- 
ing Kent State to a 7-0 
record in women’s gym- 
nastics. The victories 
have extended the 
team’s consecutive win- 
ning streak lo 53 over 
four years. 


DICK MUSTAIN of 

Rochester, Minn., 
rolled 24 consecutive 
strikes and a perfect 
game while bowling a 
290-300-222- 812 se- 
ries at the Tropic Bowl. 
Mustain, a 26-year-old 
programmer, accumu- 
lated 30 strikes in all. 
He averages 198 in 
league action. 




Gan Still 


Colorado Land 


Only 
$ 24.50 
per month. 


OUR GUARANTEE — If at any time during the 
period of one year from date of your purchase 
agreement, you personally inspect your land 
and are not totally satisfied with your Wild 
Horse Mesa property, you will be entitled to 
a total refund of all money you have paid. 
You need only present your written request for 
refund to a representative of Seller at the 
time of inspection. 


• No Down Payment • No Interest • No Salesmen • Just $24.50 

per month • Total Price $2,450 • Buyer Protection Plan 

• 2 y 2 Acres (Equal to 10 City Lots) of Growing Colorado. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE COLORADO 

Large land buyers discovered this growing state long ago Most areas in 
Denver. Aspen. Vail and Colorado Springs are rapidly expanding causing 
property in these areas to become more desirable. Now a new area, the San 
Luis Valley in Southern Colorado, is open to the individual buyer For years 
so much of this area has been tightly held by a few large land owners. But 
now a part of this beautiful valley. Wild Horse Mesa, is available to you for 
vacation, retirement or long term investment. 

WILD HORSE MESA. YOUR SPECIAL PUCE 

Fresh, clean air to breathe. You will see neighboring mountain peaks which 
reach for the clear blue sky. Roam the Pinon and Ponderosa woodlands, ride 
the wild horse trails and see the wild horse herds which still roam the mesa 
top. The Mesa overlooks one of the San Luis Valley's largest lakes . Lake 
Sanchez, where your family can swim, sail, water ski and fish for flashing 
Northerns and Rainbow Trout. 

UND BUYERS ENJOY MANY EXTRAS 

Three national forests, within 75 miles, offer unexcelled hunting, camping, 
exploring and hiking. Snow skiers find Taos and Red River. New Mexico, both 
within 65 miles. Modern conveniences are here too School, shopping, 
churches and friendly people in San Luis and Questa within 22 miles. 

ALL THIS FOR ONLY $24.50 PER MONTH. 

These are but a few reasons why property at this price and these terms is 
going fast. It will never be any easier to buy your own 2 1 /? acre retreat in 
Wild Horse Mesa. Just $24.50 total monthly payment. No down payment, 
no sales commissions. Every dollar is applied to the purchase of your land. 

TAKE ACTION NOW 

Buy while these low current prices are still in effect. We are proud of our 
reputation for doing business fairly and honestly. We want you to know about 
us Write any Costilla County Official, County Court House. San Luis, Colorado. 

Be first this time. Fill out coupon below. 

WILD HORSE MESA 

VALLEY PLAZA CENTER ALAMOSA. COLO. 81101 

Please reserve a 2VJ acre tract in my name I understand that there is no I 
obligation and that’ I maw ourchase mv property for S 7450 00 with no • 




that I may purchase my property for S 2450 00 
ho interest and monthly payments of only $?4 50. Please 
brochure, purchase agreement and land map showing the 
of my property No salesman v 


2 Vi acre sites) 


d federal regulations. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


NEW YORK VS. BOSTON 

Sirs: 

I must take exception to your Feb. 12 ar- 
ticle 97-Pound Weaklings Mo More. The New 
York Rangers only play like 97-pound weak- 
lings in championship hockey games. 

Mark Mulvoy must remember that hit- 
ting is part of hockey and the Rangers and 
Bruins have been hitting each other for more 
than 40 years. It is only recently, however, 
that New York and Boston have been en- 
gaged in playing championship hockey and, 
as usual, the Rangers have choked. 

New York has not had a championship 
NHL team for more years than 1 can re- 
member, because the Rangers just do not 
win big games. The 7 3 victory over Bos- 
ton that Mulvoy writes about was not the 
end of the world for the Bruins. We all 
know that regular-season play docs nothing 
more than make money for the owners and 
entertain the fans while the players jockey 
for playoff berths. 

When the WHA appealed to the growing 
greed of professional athletes, the Bruins 
were dealt a severe blow by the loss of Goal- 
keeper Gerry Chccvcrs and Center 
Derek Sanderson. Now the Turk is back. 
Watch the Big Bad Bruins beat the 97-Pound 
Weaklings in the playoffs. 

John E. Parisi 

Marion, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Mark Mulvoy did an excellent job of cap- 
turing the Rangers on and off the ice. 1 
think the Rangers have proved that when 
they are healthy they can be one of the tough- 
est teams in hockey. Emile Francis deserves 
much of the credit for putting together a 
team of experience, youth and skill. 

As for the Boston Bruins, go back to 
your cage! 

Howard Schreiber 

Glen Rock, N.J. 

Sirs: 

It was a long time coming, but never- 
theless your article was great. This may final- 
ly be the year the Rangers win it all — Stan- 
ley Cup, Prince of Wales Trophy and the 
Vezina Trophy (Go, Eddie and Gilles). 

Reggie Lansberry 

Koway ton, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Perhaps the saying “the truth hurts” is 
applicable here, but I don't think so. Your 
Feb. 5 and 12 issues featuring the Knicks 
and Rangers finally winning the big ones 
over Boston were downright insulting. The 
Celtics still have the best record in bas- 
ketball and the Bruins will be Stanley Cup 
champions again. Anyone is entitled to a 


letdown, especially with the pace the Celts 
have set. When playoff time comes, Boston 
will once again show its supremacy. This 
year, though, in more than one sport. 

Mark D. Grossman 

Bangor, Maine 

GOALIES 

Sirs: 

I am thrilled. I didn't know that you knew 
there was a Pittsburgh hockey team. At last 
you have recognized the Penguins by let- 
ting Jim Rutherford describe how it is to 
be a goalie (Watch Out, Here It Conies! 
Feb. 12). Thank you, SI and Mark Mul- 
voy, for letting the great little goalie from 
the Penguins take over. And thanks to Mel- 
chior Di Giacomo for sonic excellent pho- 
tographs. 

Bruce Weinman 

Avalon, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The pictures were excellent and Jim Ruth- 
erford told it like it is. But your failure to 
include two of the greatest goalies was just 
too much. Your article would have been 
complete if you had just pictured Gilles Vil- 
lemure and Gerry Desjardins. Villcmure's 
record speaks for itself. Desjardins' is ter- 
rific but his team’s isn't. Nonetheless, thanks 
for putting in Eddie Giacomin. He is the 
best goalie of them all. 

Glenn Maclosky 

Spotswood, N.J. 

HIGH FLYER 

Sirs: 

Hurrah for Steve Smith ( He's Raising the 
Roof, Feb. 12)! Hurrah for Ron Reid! This 
article was one of the best I've read in your 
magazine, and track and field's biggest at- 
traction deserves all of the praise you've 
given him. 

Incidentally. Smith doesn't look like a 
duffel bag filled with bowling balls. To me 
he looks more like a duffel bag filled with 
granite. 

I. Spinrad 

Newark, N.J. 

Sirs: 

In regard to your article on Steve Smith, 
it looks as though Apollo 17 will not be 
man's last voyage to the moon! 

Louie Contreras 

Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

STRAY COLTS 

Sirs: 

In regard to your article Eleven Days That 
Shook the Colts (Feb. 12), it is only fair to 
say that the shaking has just begun. For a 
once loyal Coll fan it is agonizing to see 


one of the greatest professional football 
teams of all times dismantled piece by piece 
and shipped away. Joe Thomas seems much 
like a spoiled child who has grown bored 
with his new toys. 

George Plimpton's Everyone Cant Be 
First String (Dec. 18) beautifully depicted 
the circumstances under which the Colts 
are now operating, and in rereading that 
article, my mind skipped back even further 
to ABCs presentation of Plimpton’s The 
Great Quarterback Sneak, in which we 
watched the champion Baltimore Colts— a 
family of men, one single unit— win, lose 
or tie hs only champions could. Alas, the 
days of the champions arc long gone. 

Joseph E. Norris Jr. 

Cbaptico, Md. 

Sirs: 

I could sec the trading of Johnny Unitas, 
but to trade Newsome, Curry, Matte, Lo- 
gan and Bulaich is ridiculous. There goes 
most of the power that was left on the team. 

Tim Cooney 

Newfoundland, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Baltimore will be lucky if it gets into the 
winning column next season. 

Charles W. Anderson 
New Carrollton, Md. 

Sirs: 

The article shows that next season the 
Colts are going to have a young, strong foot- 
ball team. 

Joe Urban 

Glassport, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I liked the article, but I don't think Bert 
Jones will back up Marty Domres. 1 think 
he will start or at least share equal time. 
The Ruston Rifle has everything needed to 
be a pro quarterback. Come pro football 
season in Baltimore you’ll hear a lot of 
chanting about Bert Who of LSU. 

Corky Walsh 

Metairie, La. 

DPH, LITTLE LEAGUE STYLE 

Sirs: 

The “nay" vote on the designatcd-pinch- 
hittcr rule attributed to Little League Base- 
ball in Bill Leggett’s excellent piece The 
10th Man Cometh (Feb. 5) is only partially 
correct. 

Paradoxically, the pitchers among our two 
million regular Little Leaguers also represent 
the class of the batting order, so there is no 
need for designated pinch hitters and we 
did vote no. However, this is not the case 
in our 16- to 18-year-old Big League di- 
continued 
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A mood in a glass. So simply achieved. An ounce of Kahlua, 
two ounces of vodka, rocks. Perfect before or after dinner. . . 
the theatre or anything at all. 

For all manner of intrigumgly different Kahlua ideas, send for 
our recipe book. Our treat. Because you deserve something nice 


Black Russian. What an intriguing idea. 


Now you’re talking my language 
/ 


Kahlua Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico 53 Proof ■ Jules Berman & Assoc , 1 16 No Robertson Blvd . Los Angeles. Caiil 900-18 



reason 
for HOPE 


" No one should die needlessly . . . but to die 
simply because no one really cares 
is the saddest thing of all. " 
—A Project HOPE nurse 


The purpose of Project HOPE is to help others 
in disadvantaged areas of the world to be- 
come medically self-sufficient. Without that, 
there is /ittle reason for hope. 

A sick man, or one with illness in his family, 
cannot contribute fully to his own welfare, 
much less to his nation s economy 

HOPE'S doctors, nurses and allied health 
personnel go out to teach and train local 
counterparts to help themselves and their 
countrymen. 

Help them in their important mission. 

Give to: PROJECT Dept. A 

If fflPS Washington. D. C. 20007 
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Neither ^ ^ ^1 
rain nor ■ 
sleet nor I I II " 
gloom of 

night makes one bit of difference 
when you’re in a 914. 

Why should it? You’ve got a 
mid-engine Porsche » « t -t- 
under you hugging I- 

and cornering as 
onlyitcan. ▼ Vx*. 


You’ve got rack-and -pinion 
steering. 

The kind of fast-reacting steer- 
ing system you find in racers. 

You’ve got 4-wheel self-ad- 
justing disc brakes, and inde- 
pendent wheel suspension. Not 
-m to mention 

it her-* 

lUlVyl and elec- 
tronic fuel injection. In other 
words, you’ve got confidence. 

But you’ve also got it cozy. 

A weatherproof fiberglass 


roof, removable for when it’s 
sunny. And a flow-through venti- 
lation system, for when it’s not. 

Bucket seats that hug you like 
the car hugs the road. That don’t 
just slide back and forth, but tilt 
up and down, for whatever angle 
is your angle. 

And all that legroom up front 
where the engine isn’t. 

And all that luggage room, 
too, with trunks front and back. 

In short, you’ve got yourself a 
Porsche 914. 

And that’s a kick. Anytime. 


Porsche 


Vitamin E, incredibly, is a deodorant 


Vitamin E. Many things 
have been said about it. 

During the last few years, 
Vitamin E has become the focus 
of real interest and attention 
within the scientific community. 

For good reason. 

Recent investigations into 
the nature of Vitamin E have 
attempted to unlock some of the 
poren rials of this vitamin. 

In the course of research, one 
very practical, everyday use for 
Vitamin E has been discovered 
by the Mennen Company. 

Vitamin E, incredibly, has 
been proven effective in 
helping to prevent perspira- 
tion odor in a gentle way. 

An attribute of this vitamin 
is that it acts as a deodorant 


when applied externally, as a 
result of its antioxidant action. 

If you were to cut into a 
Vitamin E capsule with a knife, 
you would see that it contained a ance of nature on the body. 


clear liquid. Well, strange as it 
seems, Vitamin E liquid, applied 
to the skin, is effective in helping 
to prevent the oxygen in the air 
from reacting with your perspira- 
tion.. . the true cause of perspira- 
tion odor. 

In other words, the anti- 
oxidant action of Vitamin E 
effectively helps to neutralize the 
odor-forming process. 

And because Vitamin E is 
gentle and not a harsh chemical, 
it reduces the possibility of side 
effects. 

Introducing Mennen Ei“ 
The Deodorant with Vitamin E. 

Mennen E is the first effective 
family deodoranr that purs the 
Vitamin E deodorant discovery 
to work. 

Unlike many other deodorant 
products, Mennen E, when 
sprayed on the skin, will not 
significantly intrude on the bah 


Moreover, Mennen E docs not 
clog the [-Hires. . . and it curtails 
stinging, even if you shave under 
your arms. 



MENNEN 

A new era in deodorant protection. 


For more information on Mem 


d for (he Irec booklet: A New Fra In Deodorant Protection. Write; The Mennen Co.. P.O. Box 1 190. Rosemounr, Minn. 55068, 
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vision. In support of the American League's 
decision to accommodate a designated pinch 
hitter for the pitcher, it should be pointed 
out that four years ago Little League in- 
novated an even more liberal (and so far, 
highly successful) variation of the rule for 
its Big Leaguers: a designated pinch hitter 
may be used for any player in the lineup. 
And. as a way of further utilizing special 
skills, a designated pinch runner may also 
be employed once each inning. 

Robert H. Stirrat 

Little League Baseball 

Williamsport, Pa. 

WHOSE RECORD? 

Sirs: 

When UCLA defeated Notre Dame for 
the Bruins’ 61st consecutive win ( Who Are 
These Guys? Feb. 5 ), news media throughout 
the nation proclaimed the streak the long- 
est in college basketball history. 'Tain't so! 
Tarleton State College of the Lone Star Con- 
ference, formerly John Tarleton Agriculture 
College, stretched a winning streak of 86 
consecutive games across the years of the 
mid- 1 930s for a record that has never been 
challenged by a college team. 

Although a junior college at that time, 
Tarleton played a number of senior col- 
leges and the Phillips Oilers in its four years 
of undefeated play. After dropping a 27 -26 
decision to San Angelo Junior College to 
end the streak at 86, the Plowboys, as they 
were known back in those days, came back 
to win an additional 25 straight games and 
give Tarleton a 1 1 1-1 record in a six-year 
period. The architect for the 86-game streak 
was Coach W. J. Wisdom, who resides in 
Stcphcnville, Texas, home of Tarleton Stale 
College, and still attends Tarleton basketball 
games regularly. 

J. Louis Evans 

Tarleton Station, Texas 

RECRUITING GROUNDS 

Sirs: 

Horror story or not, if the facts present- 
ed by Kent Hannon in his article Say It 
Ain l So, Cliff! (Feb. 12) are as he reports, 
then college basketball must resign itself to 
a future of stark reality. Assuming that the 
three talented and promising young bas- 
ketball players mentioned— Cliff Pondcxter, 
Jackie Robinson and Richard Washington — 
do eventually wind up at UCLA, then in- 
deed the Bruins' future is forever. 1 say 
more power to UCLA, for it 'veil deserves 
the top spot. 

William F. O'Brien 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Speaking (unofficially) for Elgin Baylor, 
Austin Carr, Jerry Chambers, Dave Bing 
and other stars of the area, we must pro- 
test. Kent Hannon's failure to mention the 


most prominent basketball city in the na- 
tion is unforgivable. Washington, D.C. is, 
in the words of that genius Red Auerbach, 
"the hotbed of raw basketball talent in the 
country." 

Hannon compounds the problem by 
failing to mention the most gifted school- 
boy in the land, Adrian Dantlcy of De 
Matha High School of Hyattsvillc, Md. On 
a recent road trip Dantlcy and his team- 
mates beat the No. I- and No. 2-ranked 
teams of New York State within a 24- 
hour period. Surely this area deserves 
some attention. 

Mike Gallagher 

Tom Klatko 

Alexandria, Va. 

SUPERFLY 

Sirs: 

Just a short note to thank you for the com- 
plimentary article about James (Fly) Wil- 
liams and Austin Pcay State University ( One 
Fly They Can't Swat, Feb. 5). I'm sure we'll 
be hearing more about their basketball prow- 
ess in the future. 

Lea Larson 

Clarksville, Tcnn. 

Sirs: 

It's a shame that it takes a great bas- 
ketball star such as Fly Williams to bring 
out the fact that the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence even exists. True, Austin Pcay has a 
great player, but recognition should also be 
given to the fact that he plays in one of the 
toughest little conferences in the nation, the 

ovc. 

Steve Anderson 

Newport News, Va. 

CHRIS SCHENKEL (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

In my opinion Jack Olsen, as a writer, 
and Chris Schenkel, as an announcer, arc 
very proficient in their specialties. However, 
1 must take umbrage concerning the ar- 
ticle Virtue Is Its Own Reward (Jan. 22). 
J was appalled when I read that Chris con- 
sidered the late, great Dan Parker, sports 
editor of the New York Daily Mirror 
(and, before that, the Watcrbury Ameri- 
can) for approximately 40 years, "the big 
phony." 

Fellow Waterburian Parker was not only 
one of the top sportswriters of this cen- 
tury but he was well known for his kind- 
ly and generous nature and his tremendous 
sense of humor. From its inception, he 
headed the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research with the late Walter 
Winchell. 

Reading Parker was a daily ritual for mil- 
lions of readers along the Eastern Seaboard 
for more than 40 years. He was one of the 
most modest, yet most brilliant men that 1 
have ever read and known. 

continued 


Las Vegas 



If you are like most suc- 
cessful businessmen you at- 
tend an annual convention, 
business meeting, or expo- 
sition. Chances are you 
even have something to say 
about where your meetings 
convene. Here is your op- 
portunity to get a complete 
review of Las Vegas con- 
vention facilities and attrac- 
tions which make it the most 
exciting city in the world. 

For Your Three Color 
Convention Booklets Write 
Us On Your Letterhead: 

Las Vegas 
Convention Center 
P.O. Box 14006 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89114 
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CAR BUYING 
MADE EASIER 




gif" 1 

ifr" i 


Thinking about 
buying a new car? 

This free book 
can help you make 
the right choice. 

Section I is about cars in gen- 
eral — models, options, body 
styles, insurance, even financ- 
ing. It will help no matter what 
kind of car you buy. Section 
II deals wi th Ford Motor 
Company cars. It offers facts, 
figures, specifications-the 
things you need to know. 



rui your iree copy, nruc . 

Ford Motor Company Listens 
P. O. Box 1958 
The American Road 


Dearborn, Michigan 48I2I 


Mr. □ Mrs, O MissD Ms. □ Dr. □ 



...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 
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I feel sure that Parker did not intend to 
insult Schcnkc! or ridicule Bippus. Ind. Dan 
was famous for his kidding style and wit- 
ticisms, and he undoubtedly was having 
some fun with Schenkel. In other words 
Sehcnkcl was being introduced and accepted 
in the “Big Apple." 

Henry (Duke) Del Po 
Watcrbury, Conn. 


It was with a great shock that I read the 
article on Chris Schenkel written by your 
Mr. Jack Olsen, I have been a subscriber 
to Sports Illustrated since its inception. 
Mr. Olson quoted Schenkel as saying he dis- 
liked broadcasting from Los Angeles Col- 
iseum because of the "smell of marijuana." 
I challenge you < 
that. And the slat 
drop their pants in front of an a 
an absolute untruth. 

Having been manager of the stadium fo 
some 27 years, I have no knowledge of ci 
thcr of the alleged happenings having takei 
place in our stadium. 

I don't mind fair criticism, but when jour 
nalists stoop to the point of spreading mis 
truths, it is time to call the shot. I expect ; 
retraction on this article. 

W. H. Nicholas 
General Manager 
Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum 
Los Angeles 



Rechargeable 
Haversnaver 
just an 
incredible 

$1995 


Sirs: 

It seems rather ironic that a moral per- 
fectionist who accepts nicotine, caffeine, 
barbiturates and "three or four Scotches" 
should find the smell of marijuana reason 
enough to dislike broadcasting from the Los 
Angeles Coliseum. 

Bkigid Kennedy 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I am writing to thank you for your fine 
article on Chris Schenkel. If it were not 
for him, I would be a very unhappy foot- 
ball widow on many Sundays, Mondays 
and Saturdays of the year. Thanks to his 
excellent and enthusiastic coverage of the 
New York Giant football games during 
the 1960s, I became the most loyal fan of 
anyone 1 know. Now on Sunday afternoons 
and Monday nights I sit right beside my 
husband in front of the television screen 
to whoop and cheer my heart out for my 
very favorite team. And I'm not ashamed 
to say I love it. 

Cindy Zack 

Troy, N.Y. 


Yes, it's really crazy! You would expect to pay at 
least $30 1 01 a shaver like this— but, in order to 
gain you as a customer and friend we are oiler 
mg it here at the incredible price of just $19.95. 
We don’t blame you lor being a little wary. How 
can a truly quality product sell at such a price? 
Here are the reassuring facts: Havershaver lea 
lures paper thin shaving toil and tour self sharp 
ening blades that cover the entire area of the 
large shaving head and spin at a speedy 3600 
rpm. This combination will give you a fantastically 
clean and close shave. The nickel-cadmium power 
plant takes 500 recharges, each good for 20 to 
30 shaves, So it should last you for many years. 
And. of course, there's our Guarantee: Try the 
Havershaver for two weeks and il you don't think 
it's the greatest shaving experience ever, pack 
it up, send it back and we ll promptly refund your 
money. We also guarantee against manufacturers 
defects for one lull year-repair or replace free 
of cost, only charge for postage and handling’ 
And that isn't all. We will also send you our 
colorful 64 page Catalog AND (will wonders never 
cease?) a $2.00 Gift Certificate that you can 
apply to your next purchase. So if you like things 
really smooth and wish to take advantage of this 
crazy bargain, send for your Havershaver today. 
You'll love it and be our friend for life. 

Send me the Havershaver. Mv check for $20.95 
(19 95 plus $1.00 for postage and insurance — 
California deliveries please add tax) is enclosed. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time& Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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haverhills 




"Man, there's nothing can take 
your mind off of a long flight like a 
long pair of legs. Actually flying in 
a plane is a big favor te of mine 
In fact, it s 649th on my list of 
all-time favorite things to do That 
puts it right behind getting a paper 
cut. and biting the inside of my 
cheek. To tell the truth, they've 
made flying so easy these days, 
you hardly know you're doing it' 
And that's what Munsmgwear 
has done for sportswear . made 
looking good so easy, you hardly 
know you’re doing it And fun, too 1 


Because all the shirts, slacks, 
sweaters and pckets are color 
coordinated. And that means you 
can put things together the way 
you want to. Case in point: Just 
look at the great combinations 
Don and his friends came up with. 
We've shown you only three 
ways to fly . there's more. 

Much more. In the Munsmgwear. 
Grand Slam* and Forge/Ltd* 
collections. Get it all together 
at better department 
stores and specialty shops 
everywhere 


“The guy that invented 
the Helicopter only 
made one mistake. 

He left out that long 
aisle for those good 
looking stewardesses 
to walk up and down!’’ 

— Don Meredith 






Come up to KGDL , / 


Does your cigarette taste hot? 

Only KGDL, with pure menthol, 
has the refreshing taste 
of extra coolnessjlpw 

Pi#.-.;; 

Em 


Kool Milds 14 mg. "tar" 1 .0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC 
method. Kool Kings 18 mg. "tar," 1 .S mg. nicotine; Kool Longs 
18 mg. "tar" 1 .4 mg. nicotine 8v. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



